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You get the Westinghouse appliances your 
laboratory needs at a special low price... 
and...we replace them with new ones 
each year during the term of the 5-year 
contract... at no additional cost. 

You get appliances of the finest quality to 
take the hard service school classes demand. 


A complete assortment of major appli- 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


See coupon section 
OR 
SEE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE DISTRIBUTOR 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


INVESTIGATE THE WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR APPLIANCE REPLACEMENT PLAN 








ances is available to you on one simple 
contract. Take this opportunity to make 
your laboratory fit your particular needs. 
The Westinghouse plan includes practical 


teaching aids designed to help you in 


the classroom. 











Practicalities 





know what it is but I can’t express 

it.” Is that true of your concept of 
home economics? If it is, then read no 
further. We are searching for home 
economists who know what home eco- 
nomics means to them and can define 
home economics in graphic terms easily 
understood by the public. If you are 
such a home economist, you will be 
interested in the contest announced on 
page 656 of the December issue of this 
magazine. Follow the easy instructions 
given there—and win fame and fortune. 


i‘ 


Mary O. Fleming, author of Teach- 
ing Home Economics as a Career, page 
83, is a homemaking teacher at Wash- 
ington Juntor High School and a home 
economics consultant in the Secondary 
Curriculum Department, Pasadena City 
Schools, California. She holds a B.S. 
degree in home economics from South- 
east Missouri State College, an M.S. in 
education from the University of South- 
ern California, and has done further 
study at the University of California, 
Whittier College and Claremont Grad- 
uate School. 

Need help in organizing and teach- 
ing adult classes? On pages 84 and 85 
Kathryn Pollock and Ethel Roberts de- 
scribe an adult course in home fur- 
nishings which rated 100 per cent at- 
tendance. Take a tip from these teach- 
ers and go Into the Community With 
Adult Classes. 

At this time, when educators are 
striving for new understandings of de- 
mocracy and ways of promoting the 
democratic way of life, Ruth Cooley 
Cowles’ article, Democratic Procedures, 
page 86, is particularly timely. Miss 
Cowles wrote this article while she was 
head of home economics in Cranston, 
Rhode Island. She is now Assistant 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
for the state of Connecticut. 

If you have an inventive flair, you 
will be interested in Lawrence Eldred’s 
article, Extra Cash in Your Inventions, 
page 88. Why wait until someone else 
patents that “‘better mouse trap.” 


+ 


Good cooking, thinks Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, is an art. Also, she believes it 
to be the foundation of good nutrition, 
since good cooking means good eating, 
and good eating leads to good nutrition. 

Mrs. Snyder’s earliest professional ex- 
perience was as a teacher of English and 


Hi often we hear the remark, “I 
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science. That was after she had worked 
her way through the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Nebraska. Gradually she 
became more interested in the art and 
science of cookery, especially after she 
married into a family of excellent cooks. 
She and her husband taught together 
in Nebraska for several years, then de- 
cided to go back to college for more 
study. With a master’s degree in home 
economics from Iowa State College, 
Mrs. Snyder went to Chicago to set up 
a home economics department for what 
is now the National Poultry and Egg 
Board. Six years later she went to the 
Wheat Flour Institute to organize a 
home economics department which she 
has directed for twelve years. 

Much as Mrs. Snyder likes to cook 
and work with foods, like every other 
cook she enjoys a vacation from her 
job now and then. Her best vacations, 
she says, are those she spends mountain- 
climbing and trout-fishing with her col- 
lege professor husband. He shares her 
enjoyment of jade, but her jade hobby 
is one she enjoys the year around, even 
when she is at work travelling. Turn 
to page 90 for Mrs. Snyder’s article, 
Jade is my Hobby. This is second in a 
series of articles on the hobbies of pro- 
fessional home economists. 


+ 


The beginning of a new semester is 
a good time to take stock of one’s abili- 
ties and potentialities. The lead article 
in the Clothing and Good Grooming 
section will give you food for thought 
—see if you have what Mary Brown calls 
A Well Groomed Mind, page 91. 

Little details in sewing make the dif- 
ference between a homemade look and 
a professional one. Margaret Smith, 
clothing specialist for the USDA, offers 
pointers on The Professional Look— 
How to Make It and Keep It, pages 92 
and 93. 

Teaching Children’s Clothing is Fun 
says Frances Mauck on page 94. This 
is a report of a course Miss Mauck 
started in the summer session at Ohio 
State University. A companion article, 
Knit One, Purl Two—It’s Fun to Do, 
on page 95 gives instructions for mak- 
ing a child’s jumper and a teen-ager’s 
swim suit. 

If you are on the lookout for fashion 
shows and playlets, Teen-Agers On 
Parade, page 97, may be your “pot o’ 


gold.” 
Josephine McKenrick once and for all 
exposes “they” — the mysterious groups 


Letters to the Editor 


Excerpt from a letter to 
Mary Eloise Stone 

Your article on Even the Least in the 
November issue of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics is a splendid dissertation on 
junior high school life. Your statements 
regarding the retarded girl are the best 
I have seen in print and that is saying 
something because we have consulted 
books and magazines from all over the 
country in our campaign to retain our 
junior trade schools which are in jeop- 
array... - 

Bessig E. BucKLey, Principal 


South Girls’ Junior Trade School 
1817 W. Lincoln Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





who always seem to know what foods 
are good for us. In Five Were Human 
Guinea Pigs on page 104 she describes 
a research project—the exhausting tests, 
meticulous care and precise calculations 
essential for accurate results. Miss Mc- 
Kenrick is a senior journalism student 
at Cornell University. 

Teaching Test Tasters to Taste may 
sound like a tongue twister but it's 
really all about tongue tasting. Test 
tasting is an acquired art according to 
T. Swann Harding, author of the article 
on page 105. 


+ 


Need some inspiration for the party 
you’ve planned this month? See Party 
Ideas for February on page 107. 

What people eat in various sections 
of the country is the theme of Regional 
Dinner, a radio script which was broad- 
cast by students under the supervision 
of Eva F. Montgomery, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Foods, Miami University. 

Too few people in this world really 
know how to cook fish. That’s why An 
Extra Lesson on Fish is included dut- 
ing this Lenten season. If meat ration- 
ing returns, fish will be more and more 
in demand this spring and summer. 

Did you know that some of the pret: 
tiest and tastiest desserts you ever had 
can be made with canned fruits? Lily 
Haxworth Wallace offers a whole collec- 
tion of Desserts Using Canned Fruits on 
page 106. 

On page 111 Marion L. Cronan com- 
pletes her lunchroom control records 
begun in December. 
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FROM BROOKLYN, N.Y. “Jt is excellent. The best I 
have seen so far. Many thanks. ”’ 


FROM NEWARK, N. J. “It is very well done.” 





FROM DAYTON, OHIO. “This is excellent. | can use 
the material in class very well.” 


FROM BELLEVILLE, ILL. ““T'hese are very, very good.” 
FROM KENT, WASH. “Thank you for sending this 
material. It’s very good.”’ 


a a a a a a a a a a a a a i a a a a a a a a a a a a ee ee a ee ee ee ee: 


Organized for you in 3 interesting steps: 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 


(OR USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 144) 





Complete Lesson Outline — The 
Principles of Food-Money Manage- 
ment, planned for presentation in a 
single classroom period. 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


‘ Please send me—without charge—the teaching project, “Family 
ih a . , 
3 Student Homework | roject plus Food-Money Management” with sample reference charts and work 
2 unusually graphic reference charts on sheet for students. 


nutrition. 
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& Review and Demonstration— Fol- 
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low-up questions and tested recipes. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE | 0 
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News Notes 








OR those somewhat in the dark 

about the purposes and “why for’s” 

of the recently established National 
Security Resources Board—a definition: 
it is a permanent civilian agency cre- 
ated by the National Security Act of 
1947 to “advise the President concerning 
the coordination of military, industrial 
and civilian mobilization.” 

In the event of war the board is di- 
rectly concerned with planning the most 
effective utilization of manpower, criti- 
cal materials and industrial resources 
for military and civilian needs. It will 
plan policies for unifying the activities 
of Federal agencies and departments 
concerned with military or civilian sup- 
plies in time of war. The Board will 
also advise on the strategic relocation 
of industries, services, government and 
economic activities whose continuous 
operations are all vital to the Nation’s 
security. 

There are three major problems fac- 
ing the Board now. In order for these 
to be solved efficiently, the Board needs 
the support of industry, agriculture and 
labor. The three problems are: 1. to 
determine the total potential supply of 
national resources in terms of materials, 
industry and manpower and then to 
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compare them with the total require- 
ments; 2. to continuously review current 
problems in the light of our economic 
readiness for a possible war; 3. to de- 
velop comprehensive and detailed plans 
to cover the administrative machinery 
necessary for effective control and pro- 
tection of any war effort. 

In November 1947 President Truman 
supplemented the Act by inserting an 
Executive Order to the effect that all 
Federal departments and agencies shall 
furnish the Board with any information 
they need to the extent of conducting 
studies and investigations where neces- 
sary. 


HEIB’S Turn Teachers 


A unique seventeen-week course in 
business home economics has just been 
completed in Chicago. Sponsored by 
the Chicago Home Economists in Busi- 
ness and the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, the course gave junior and 
senior home economics students a close- 
range view of the business field they 
plan to enter. It also served as a refresh- 
er course for graduate home economists 
already active in the field. 

Subjects covered during the two-hour 
class periods included general profes- 





Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, of the Wheat Flour Institute, explained the techniques 
of giving a lecture demonstration before presenting a sample demonstration at the 
twelfth meeting of the Home Economics In Business course at the [linois Institute 


of Technology. 
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The two-hour course is sponsored by the Chicago HEIB’s 





Dates to Remember 
February 11—Beginning of Lent 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 15—Birthday of Susan B. An- 
thony, pioneer crusader for equal 


rights for women 

February 21—Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, National 
Education Association, Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 22-29—American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

March 1-7—National 4-H Club Week 

March 28—Easter Sunday 

April 11-17—Pan American Week 

April 14-17--National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

July 7-10—Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica National Convention, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 

October 18-22—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Boston, 
Massachusetts 





sional ethics, product development, 
photography, public speaking, demon- 
strations, films, radio and display work, 
booklet preparation, advertising copy, 
editorials, trade association work, field 
work, merchandising and selling and 
public relations. Teachers were home 
economists well-known in their special 
sphere of business. General chairman 
of the entire project was Marye Dahnke, 
of Kraft Foods. 

More than 120 home economics stu- 
dents and graduates took the two-credit 
course which began in September and 
terminated at the end of January. Spe 
cialists outside the home economics field 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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FASHION FACTS 





Fascinating information in 4 handy 
booklets for class and quiz use. 


There’s so much that’s new in fashion this 
year ... so much to find out. Let these four 
wonderful booklets help you as they have 
helped thousands of home economics teach- 
ers. You'll find complete information on 
such vital topics as fashion and design ., . 
clothes selection . . . fabrics and fibres . . . 
care and upkeep of clothes . . . the quality 
of garments, and their proper fit. 


Each one of these booklets 73 
ideal for teaching, for quiz 
material. Send for them all. 


SEND FOR THEM TODAY! 


Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring 
inside and out 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-4, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





In Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lozare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 70) 


supplemented the material presented by 
the chairmen in charge of the meetings. 
Home economists in business who 
taught the course included Esther 
Latzke, Armour & Company; Bernice 
Strawn, Sears, Roebuck and Company; 
Reidun Kobler, the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany; Marye Dahnke, Kraft Foods Com- 
pany; Leonore Freeman, Free Lance 
Consultant; Lucretia Thomason, Erwin 
Wasey & Co. Ltd; Dorothy Gill, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby; Margaret Hill, Ar- 
mour & Company; Mary Lawton 
Wright, Ewell Thurber Associates; 
Leone Heuer, Household Finance Cor- 
poration; Kay Keltner, Swift & Com- 
pany; Elizabeth Lynahan, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company; Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, Wheat Flour Institute; 
Inez Willson, Harvey and Howe, Inc.; 
Reba Staggs, National Livestock and 


Meat Board; Marietta Eichelberger, 
Evaporated Milk Association; Willie 
Mae_ Rogers, Admiral Corporation; 


Thora Hegstad, Swift & Company; and 
Beth Bailey McLean, Swift & Company. 


ADA Convention—1948 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the American Dietetic Association will 
be held in Boston, Massachusetts, from 
October 18 through October 22, 1948. 
Meetings in connection with the con- 
vention will be held in the Hotel Statler. 
Exhibition space has been arranged for 
in Mechanics Hall. 


School Food Service Association 
First Annual Meeting 

Health Education Through Food 
Service was the theme of the first annual 
meeting of the School Food Service As- 
sociation (in 1946 the Food Service Di- 
rectors Conference and the National 
School Cafeteria Association consoli- 
dated) held November 13, 14 and 15, in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Interspersed with general sessions 
were showings of educational films, visit- 
ing of exhibits and conducted trips to 
school, university, hospital and com- 
mercial kitchens and dining rooms. 
Forty exhibitors contributed to the 
meeting by displaying equipment, food 
products, cleaning supplies and educa- 
tional materials. 

Following the business meeting, an- 
nouncement was made of the following 
officers elected by mail: President, Betsy 
W. Curtis, Supervisor of Lunchrooms, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and President-Elect, 
Dr. Mary DeGarmo Bryan, Supervisor 
of Food Service and Professor of Home 
Economics, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

The 1948 meeting will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, on De- 


cember 2, 3 and 4. Miss Winning S. 
Pendergast of Wayne University, De- 
troit, is Local Chairman. The 1949 
meeting will be held in Washington, 
D. C. Present membership represents 44 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. 


Travel Award 


Two Home Economics students at the 
University of Hawaii will visit the main- 
land and attend the annual Conference 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation each year according to the 
terms of a Travel Award Foundation 
which has been established by the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 

Two co-eds will fly to the mainland 
for a four-week tour under the super- 
vision of the Dole Home Economics di- 
rector, Patricia Collier. The girls will 
visit educational institutions, large de- 
partment stores and manufacturing 
plants. In addition, they will spend ap- 
proximately a week working at the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple San Francisco head- 
quarters testing recipes, preparing mate- 
rial for photographs and _ illustrations, 
and doing routine work under Miss 
Collier’s direction. Professional oppor- 
tunities for home economists will be 
emphasized throughout the tour. 

Candidates for the awards are to be 
selected on the basis of scholarship, 
extra-curricular activities, personality 
and appearance, health, and ability to 
work with other people. The first two 
recipients of the Travel Awards will be 
selected March 15, 1948. 


From Here to There— 

Alice Bennett and Frances Ryan have 
joined the news bureau of the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Miss Bennett was for- 
merly food editor for the Chicago Daily 
News and previous to that for the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. She is 
a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota. Miss Ryan, a University of Wis- 
consin graduate, has been farm and con- 
sumer writer for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and has also 
worked as a reporter for the Standard 
Times in New Bedford, Mass. 

Florence Brobeck has been named 
contributing editor for the American 
Girl and will edit a new department of 
teen-age cookery. She will also prepare 
a monthly four-page folder called The 
American Girl Recipe File which will 
feature additional recipes and sugges- 
tions related to the articles in the maga- 
zine. These folders will be available to 
the readers at a small charge. 

Miss Brobeck is the author of Cook 
It In a Casserole, Serve It Buffet and 
The Lunch Box. She is a graduate of 
Ohio State University and was formerly 
Women’s Editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and of the American Week- 
ly. 
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: | AVAILABLE FOR YOU 
| . AND YOUR STUDENTS 





THIS NEW 
CHOCOLATE 
RECIPE BOOK 


Carefully compiled, 
colorfully presented, 
this Collectors’ Items 
booklet will be an 
attractive addition 
to your chocolate 
recipe library and a 
practical “textbook” 
for classroom use. 








16 SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE SPECIALS 
FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


Cookies —Cakes — Pies— Puddings—Ice Cream and a 
selection of the famous Nestle’s “QUICKIES.” You'll want 
a quantity of these for your students. Write for your 

copies to Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y.... or use magazine coupon page. 





The Greatest TASTE in Chocolate 


@ tamont, Corliss & Co. 
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Books in Review 





Clothes for You 


By Mildred Graves Ryan and 
Velma Phillips 

D. Appleton Century Co., N. Y. 

Price $4.75 Pp. 546 1947 


Part 1, What Can You Do To Be 
More Attractive?, aims to help students 
to analyze themselves so that they will 
know how to apply principles of design 
to their own faces, features and figures. 
The suggested methods of self-analysis 
are more helpful than those in most 
textbooks. The “You” approach is well 
executed. 

The elements and principles of de- 
sign are well defined, but it is not made 
clear that any one principle, such as 
harmony, should be related to each and 
to all elements. Discussions of line, 
space and texture are especially good 
in that both principles and applications 
of them are explained in text and in 
illustrated form. The chapter on color 
uses the Munsell System without too 
much technical detail. 

Suitability of Dress considers age, 
health, climate, occasion, place and per- 
sonal characteristics. It includes A Pic- 
torial Fashion Show of thirty-one excel- 
lent costume plates. Wardrobe Smart- 
ness has a wealth of practical suggestions 
for effective wardrobes. It includes a 
brief review of costume history with 
many drawings that show the _ historic 
source of current fashions. This review- 
er was glad to read “the well-dressed 
woman does not try to wear clothes 
which she does not feel well in.” 


Part 2, What Factors Influence the 
Buying of Clothes?, is a well-documented 
section. It provides excellent back- 
ground for the study of wardrobe in- 
ventories, budgets, expenditures and ac- 
counts. Both individual and broad eco- 
nomic viewpoints are considered. 

Designer to Consumer and The Intel- 
ligent Consumer also are good back- 
ground material. ‘The text covers French 
and American methods of design, French 
and American designers, factors in cost, 
where and when to buy, what and how 
to pay, informative labelling, evaluation 
of consumer education material and or- 
ganizations active in consumer interests. 
Both content and style are such as to 
inspire the student to further study. 

In part 3, How Can You Make Good- 
Looking Clothes? the authors state in 
the introduction, “No attempt has been 
made to write a complete book on con- 
struction.” Some sections on basic proc- 
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esses are in full detail, as in seams, darts, 
bias, hems, collars, etc. 

The sections that range from body 
measurements through pattern testing to 
fitting are uneven in degree of detail. 
Some fitting directions are over-simpli- 
fied for they show only one change 
needed to correct an undesirable situa- 
tion. There may be secondary changes 
needed to supplement the first. For ex- 
ample, in figure 153, page 433, the 
armscye of the front would be lowered. 
What would the beginner do if con- 
fronted with this unexpected and difh- 
cult problem? 

Illustrations are generous in number 
and effective as supplements to the text. 
Two appendices offer Yearly Clothing 
Requirements for Various Age Groups 
and Minimum Clothing Budget for an 
Employed Woman. Well-chosen bibliog- 
raphies at the ends of chapters are as- 
sembled in one bibliography, pp. 527- 
533. The index is effective. 

This text is to be recommended for 
college courses in clothing selection for 
its “You” approach, the style and the 
many broad viewpoints. All these should 
inspire the student to positive action 
in wardrobe planning. 

Reviewed by Frances MAucK 


Clothes fer Girls 


By A. Elizabeth Todd 
D. C. Heath and Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.80 Pp. 464 1947 


To those of us who teach fashion in 
this rapidly changing world the usual 
clothing textbook is too often inade- 
quate, so it is refreshing to find one 
which is modern both in information 
and illustration. 

The newly revised edition of Clothes 
for Girls comes to the rescue of the 
home economics teacher of clothing just 
when she needs it most. Miss Todd has 
intelligently retained the worth-while 
features of her first edition concerning 
the basic sewing and construction skills 
and has added new and pertinent infor- 
mation covering the latest test-tube tex- 
tiles, the remodeling of old garments 
(and who is not concerned with this 
problem?) and the shopping for ready- 
made clothes and accessories. 

Every phase of clothing construction 
is fully discussed and every teacher of 
junior and senior high school students 
will be glad of it. Here is a new book 
with a completely “new look”! 

—Reviewed by ADELE G. COLUMBIA 


Home Economies Teacher 
Port Washington, L. I. 


How I Feed My Friends 


By Max White 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 167 1946 


Authors of cook books these days 
must be in the grip of an overpowering 
conviction that to keep our friends we 
must not only feed them but feed them 
with tender care, loving hands and a 
really munificent spice shelf. Max White 
emphatically and tantalizingly demon- 
strates this fact in his cook book. 

He calls his recipes One Hundred 
Sunday Night Dishes and intersperses 
them with chatter about his many 
friends—all of whom eat. The book is 
entertaining, the recipes really enticing 
and if ever you are prone to cry in 
despair, “What shall I serve Sunday 
night?” be sure Max White is sitting 
on your book shelf. 

—Reviewed by EvELYN PLATT 


Katish—Our Russian Cook 


By Wanda L. Frolov 
Farrar, Straus & Company, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 208 1947 


Katish was short and plump, and neat 
as a pin! She is the principal figure in 
the novel-plus cook book bearing her 
name. Written in easily-read story form 
the book is replete with mouth water- 
ing recipes. Naturally many of these 
are Russian in origin but all are well- 
adapted to our American cuisine, both 
as regards ingredients and methods. 
Katish was not an extravagant cook— 
far from it. Many of her recipes are 
extremely simple but all are flavorful 
and provocative. They make one want 
to go into the kitchen and reproduce 
them. : 

Katish takes the family in which she 
lives right into her life and heart and 
the family naturally reciprocates. Her 
shopping and marketing will bring a 
satisfied feeling to the “department of 
the interior.” 

—Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 


How Mama Could Cook 


By Dorothy Malone 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 178 1946 

Mama lived in the days when woman's 
realm was her home — especially her 


kitchen. Her chiefs-d’oeurves dealt with 
simple but satisfying soups, budget 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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: SINGER REPLACEMENT PLAN! 
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© Classroom machines getting tired and temperamental? 


e Need replacing with new models? 


© School want to expand facilities? 


Then let SINGER help you plan a replacement or buying 


program that will fit your special needs. Look what 


SINGER can offer! 


Use SINGER* Sewing Machines ¢xc/u- 
sively! A classroom that has SINGER 
equipment — all SINGER equipment — 
makes teaching easier for you, learning 
easier for your students. 

When you have smooth-running 
SINGER Machines, you can explain their 
operation and care to the whole class at 
once. No lost hours, no confusion trying 
to cope with a number of different makes. 

And every machine can use the many 
timesaving attachments made by SINGER! 


Machines that can take it! SINGER 
Machines are designed to meet the exacting 
demands of a sewing expert — yet stand up 
under the long, hard use of a beginner. 

That’s why they’re preferred by 90% 
of the country’s schools and colleges! 





Another thing—when your students 
learn to sew on a SINGER, they’ re learning 
on the machine they’re most likely to 
have in their own homes later. 
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Special discount! On the student model 
—most popular for classroom use— 
SINGER offers a substantial discount to 
schools. Liberal turn-in allowances for old 
machines of any kind or make. 


Year-round service! 
SINGER servicemen will 
call at your request to check 
and adjust your machines, 
keep them in tip-top condi- 
tion. 

On any necessary repairs, 
a written estimate will be given in ad- 
vance. Special discount on all parts and 
supplies. 


Tips for teachers! Io keep you up-to- 
date on the latest developments in sewing 
equipment, your SINGER SEWING CEN- 
TER is always ready and willing to give 
“refresher” instruction to teachers. 

And, if you wish, SINGER experts will 
put on special demonstrations for your 


students! 


*Rew. U.S. Pat. Off. by 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Classroom helps! Sewing Guides, Stu- 
dent’s Manuals, Stitching Practice 
Charts, Threading Charts, Instructional 
Wall Charts—all are supplied by SINGER. 
Many other types of classroom material 
to simplify your teaching problems. 





Why not plan now to make your school 
an all-SINGER school? Call or visit your 
local SINGER SEWING CENTER and talk 
it over today! Or write SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Educational Dept., 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y 





SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near your school 


Copyright U.S.A. 1947, 1948, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING GOMPANY. Al! rignt« reserved for all countries. 
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practical cookery —~ 
is back! 


The book that home eco- 
nomics professors have 
= the most useful in the 
eld— 


PRACTICAL 
COOKERY 


and THE ETIQUETTE AND 
SERVICE OF THE TABLE 
(21st Ed., Revised) 


by the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 


Here is good news for the thousands 
of home economists who have come 
to depend upon Practical Cookery as 
the best textbook available to give 
their students a thorough grounding in 
the preparation and serving of food. 


During the 37 years that this book has 
been published as a _ Department 
project in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of Kansas State College, 21 
editions have been issued in response 
to popular demand. John Wiley & 
Son& have now taken over its publica- 
tion and have just completed a large 
printing. In this printing the authors 
have brought the 21st edition up to 
date throughout. They have almost 
completely rewritten the section on the 
Preservation of Foods in accord with 
the latest recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. In particular they have 
added the changes in processing times 
suggested at the 1946 conference of 
the Bureau. 


Practical Cookery guides the cook from 
grocery store to table . . . gives sug- 
gestions on how much of a given food 
to buy, contains many helpful charts 
and tables, and gives instructions in 
the use of every type of equipment. 
Recipes for all types of dishes are 
included, 


1947 506 Pages $2.25 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















Books in Review 


(Continuéd from page 74) 


dishes, casseroles and the like as well as 
the relishes and preserves which round 
out a meal, whether that meal is served 
for company or for family (and why 
should not the best be served to the 
family?) 

In How Mama Could Cook one meets 
again almost forgotten dishes such as 
candy strawberry rhubarb pie, blueberry 
scones and tomato buttermilk soup with 
egg dumplings. 

Obviously written by Mama’s daugh- 
ter, the recipes are broken up by family 
reminiscences which make highly enter- 
taining reading, especially when the kid 
brothers take over the kitchen. 

—Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 


General Bookbinding 
By Chris Groneman 
Price $1.00 Pp. 64 Revised 1946* 


General Leathercraft 
By Raymond Cherry 
Price $1.20 Pp. 112 Revised 1946* 


General Plastics 
By Raymond Cherry 
Price $1.50 Pp. 156 New Edition* 


*Published by McKnight and McKnight 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Although each year more people are 
finding interest and pleasure from work- 
ing with ancient handicrafts, native 
teachers are becoming more difficult to 
find. Thus General Leathercraft and 
General Bookbinding are a réal con- 
tribution to independent craft workers 
or art and craft teachers. 

Each of these manuals is divided into 
workable sections giving first a brief his- 
tory of the craft and a discussion of 
necessary materials and supplies, tools 
and equipment; and, secondly, explicit 
and detailed directions for various proj- 
ects. In the case of bookbinding, the 
projects are graded so that the worker 
first makes a memorandum pad, and 
finally learns to rebind old books. A 
final chapter tells how to care for books 
properly. 

Leathercraft not only gives detailed 
instructions for all the processes needed 
in working with leather, but also step- 
by-step directions for making thirty-five 
different leather items. The final sec- 
tion shows decorative designs for tool- 
ing, modeling, embossing or dyeing on 
leather articles, but the author suggests 
that the craft student should always try 
to create his own design. 

General Plastics is arranged in much 
the same way as the above reviewed 
books. It starts with a discussion of 
fundamental hand tool operations and 


the machine tool operations needed to 
fabricate plastics, and then gives de. 
tailed instructions for making forty-nine 
articles in plastic. A final section dis- 
cusses related information about this 
new medium such as its important com- 
mercial uses and applications, and avail- 
able supplies for craftsman. 

Excellent diagrams and photographs 
supplement the easy-to-understand text. 
Craft workers will thank the authors 
for the logical fashion in which the 
material is arranged. 


Worth Knowing About— 

Going to School in War Devastated 
Countries is a pamphlet every American 
student and teacher should read if for 
no other reason than to discover how 
fortunate they are to have a warm 
school building, books, paper, pencils 
and all the other articles we in this 
country take for granted. The booklet 
is put out by the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction 
and is available at cost—in lots of 100 
or more at five cents a copy; ten or more 
at ten cents a copy, less than ten at 
fifteen cents a copy—from the CIER, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


_ The Road to Good Nutrition maps out 
for the reader the way to healthful, 
well-balanced child feeding from baby 
days to about seven years. The booklet 
was written by Lydia J. Roberts in col- 
laboration with members of the United 
States Children’s Bureau Staff. It is sent 
free upon request to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


Soy Flour Idea Book is filled with in- 
formation on using soy flours in baked 
goods. The booklet is a technical serv- 
ice bulletin aimed at commercial bakers. 
Copies may be obtained from Spencer 
Kellogg and Sons, Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Making the Most of Your Servel tells 
how to buy and store food in order to 
get the best from it both nutritionally 
and economically. The many features 
of the Servel refrigerator are illustrated 
and discussed from a maximum usé 
standpoint. For a copy of the pamphlet 
write Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, In- 
diana. 








McKnight & McKnight 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Please send [] books 
$l cash enclosed 

C] As Others Like You, set 80c 

(] Understanding Ourselves, 60c 


C) Practical Parliamentary Pro- 
‘cedure $2.50 


Name 
Address 
Pe Teer TT Zone .... 


0 free information. 
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YOUR STUDENTS have undoubtedly made 
time and motion studies in their home- 
making courses. Here’s an interesting ex- 
periment they can make for themselves to 
find out how much time and effort can be 
saved in caring for linoleum floors with 
Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat. 


EVEN ON A SMALL SECTION of linoleum (or 
a sample, perhaps) they can demonstrate 
what a truly bright shine Glo-Coat gives, 
without rubbing or buffing. And wear tests 
prove that linoleum, properly cared for, 
lasts longer... keeps its color and pattern 
brighter and more beautiful. Actually, con- 
stant scrubbing cracks the surface, breaks 
it down, and makes it harder and harder to 
keep clean because dirt becomes embedded 
in the cracks. 

LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS recommend 
the wax protection method of care. And 
millions of women agree that Johnson’s 
Self Polishing Glo-Coat brings out the 
beauty of their linoleum and other floors, 
and keeps them more beautiful longer! It’s 
so easy, too, because Glo-Coat shines as it 
dries .. . and can be kept shining without 
scrubbing. A wipe with a damp cloth re- 
moves dirt and spilled things in a jiffy. Let 
your classes check all these facts for them- 
selves. Send for the booklet below for fur- 
ther information. 


% Johnson's is a registered trademark 


JOHNSON’‘S* WAX 
Self Polishing Glo-Coat, 
Paste Wax, Liquid Wax, Cream Wax 





FR EE ! “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care 
and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method” 
. . specially designed, helpful booklet for use 
in your classrooms. Send the coupon on page 144 
for your FREE copy. 
Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for 
Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for classroom 
showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. 
sound. Write for FREE showing dates for your 
school. See page 144coupon section. 





S$. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., 
Dept. PH-28, Racine, Wisconsin 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., 
Brantford, Canada 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





of every earnest clothing student, yet 

many beginners have difficulty at 
first mastering even the simple seams. 
In large classes everyone cannot be near 
enough to see adequately the teacher’s 
demonstration of proper sewing tech- 
niques. Unfortunately, she does not al- 
ways have the time for individual ex- 
planations. 

A remedy for this situation is offered 
by Young America Films, Inc., who has 
prepared a whole series of sewing films. 
They are clear-cut, to the point and do 
not waste time on extraneous material. 

Sewing Simple Seams demonstrates 
the procedures for making plain seams 
with edges pinked, edges overcast, edges 
stitched, edges bound, edges catch- 
stitched and top-stitched. It is an ex- 
cellent film for beginners or for ad- 
vanced students who want to perfect 
their technique. 

Sewing Advanced Seams demonstrates 
four of the more complicated seams 
used on garments—French, flat fell, welt 
and tucked. This is a picture clearly 
in the higher bracket of teaching films. 
After one showing the pupil is certain 
to have a good grasp of the situation 
but we recommend at least a second 
showing so that the girl will have a 
chance in the interim to try the seams 
herself. 

Sewing Fundamentals presents and 
explains the basic sewing tools. It re- 
views these for the student and empha- 
sizes the need for adequate sewing 
equipment, 

All of the films were made under the 
technical supervision of Helen Lohr, 
professor of home economics at the 
University of Kansas. They are sound 
films with a running time of ten min- 
utes. Three more films in the sewing 
series are under production and will be 
available soon. For information regard- 
ing rental in your locality or for pur- 
chase write Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 4lst Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


T:: sew a fine seam is the aspiration 


Award for Progress 


The school in each state that has 
made the most progress toward the es- 
tablishment of a library of instructional 
films kept permanently on its own prem- 
ises will be rewarded accordingly, an- 
nounced United World Films, Inc. The 
prizes are a part of the nation-wide 
audio-visual program being conducted 
by the Department of Secondary Teach- 
ers of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Judges will be appointed by the 
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Department. The head of its Motion 
Picture Committee, Dr. William Lewin, 
will also select individual schools in 
each state that are judged to have made 
the most progress in the application of 
audio-visual teaching materials and 
methods in their area. Prizes will be in 
the form of several thousand dollars 
worth of 16mm sound motion pictures 
chosen from United World’s biological 
science series. 


New Index of Free Films 

Motion Pictures and Slide Films for 
School Use is Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration’s revised film catalogue. The 
films, covering a wide range of subjects 
for high school classes, are available 
free except for transportation costs. The 
booklet includes recommendations for 
the type of class for which each film is 
best suited and suggestions for related 
supplementary materials. Write for your 
copy to School Service, Westinghouse, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


“Voice of America” 

Aimed at Europeans who picture life 
in the United States as patterned after 
the glittering Hollywood movies, is a 
down-to-earth series of films produced 
by the State Department. This little- 
publicized program has grown since its 
wartime inception to the point where it 
is reaching ten million persons monthly 
in fifty foreign countries. Unfortunate- 
ly, the government has seen fit to trim 
the “Voice’s” budget to such an extent 
that it can no longer afford to make 
movies, so the program will be discon- 
tinued sometime during the year. 

Professional players were not used in 
the films—instead average people are 
pictured in their actual daily routines, 
in schools and colleges, at home and 
at work. Curiously enough the pictures 
may not be shown in the United States. 
The State Department is charged by 
Congress to conduct foreign affairs alone 
and therefore must limit its educational 
work to foreign countries. 

One of the pictures in this “Voice of 
America” series released during the past 
year deals with women in the field of 
home economics. Mention was made of 
this film on the November Audio-Visual 


page. 

New Camera Introduced 
Those schools and colleges interested 
in producing their own films will want 


to investigate the Filmo Specialist, new 
semi-professional 16mm movie camera. 





It may be driven electrically, by spring 
motor or by hand-crank, as the operator 
chooses. It has 400-foot capacity and 
includes seven operating speeds ranging 
from eight to sixty-four frames per sec- 
ond. For further information about this 
camera write to Bell & Howell, 710 | 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Know Your Baby 


l6mm; sound; color; 10 min. Produced 
by Crawley Films, Ottawa, Canada. Dis. 
tributed by the National Film Board of 5 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N.Y. 

Illustrates approved methods of caring 
for the new baby. A few simple rules 
a little patience and much common 
sense can mean the difference between 
a contented baby and an irritable young 
tyrant. A home situation is shown 
where other children are present—how 
to help them adjust easily to the little 
newcomer is ilustrated. 


Posture Habits 
16mm; 1 reel; sound; color or black and 
white. Collaborator: Erwin F. Beyer, 
Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. May be purchased 
direct from Coronet and is also available 
through leading rental outlets. 
Motivates students to develop good 
sitting, standing and walking posture 
through the story of two children. Their 
desire to emulate a respected older 
brother leads them to an intensive six 
month campaign for their own posture 
improvement. ; 


From Good Earth to Good Tables 
16mm; sound; color; 27 min. Produced 
by Raphael G. Wolff studios for Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Company. Avail 
able on application to Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minne- 
sota or to Modern Talking Pictures, 
Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2.| 

Portrays scientific seed breeding and 
planting, laboratory control, harvesting 
and modern canning methods of both 
peas and corn. The film was photo 
graphed ‘‘on location” in the Hiawatha 
country of Minnesota. Animated Car 
toon sequences show the “flow” of the 
canning processes, making them easily 
comprehensible. 
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> 
- Teacher’s Textbook 
" ‘Complete information about Bemberg* rayon 
* yarn and fabrics—identification, characteristics, 
advantages and care. Graphic presentation 
_ of Bemberg fabrics in terms of wearing 
’ apparel and interior decoration uses. 


Student Folder 
Condensed version of factual material contained 
in Teacher's Textbook. Available in quantities 
forclass distribution. Convenient size for 
insertion in standard student notebook. 




















Spring Fashion Chart 


Spring's newest fashions for a girl’s complete wardrobe 





“=, » needs, smartly sketched and swatched. There will be 
‘N\ actual Bemberg” fabrics used by leading designers. 
% ‘Prepared for teaching, bulletin board and other 
; display uses. \ 


EDUCATIONAL ADV ERTISEMENTS— SERIES OF BUYING AND USE HELPS 


Help on whatjto look for when buying ready-to- 
tg.fabrics. Professional tricks on 
smartness in made-by-you apparel. 





Reserve Your Supply Now! The demand will be great for such authentic, high fashion teach- 
ing material. Send in your reservation now to be sure of getting copies for yourself and your classes. 


SEE COUPON SERVICE SECTION IN THIS ISSUE 


EDUCATION SERVICE BUREAU 


BEMBE RG _ 
' Asistocral | of Fiay OW Yarn 


*Bemberg is the registered trade name of the American Bemberg Corporation, 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





What every student of cooking 





N 


All mayonnaise-type 
dressings which contain 
starchy filler must be 

labeled ‘salad dressing” 


To earn the label 


“mayonnaise, a 
dressing must contain 





no starchy filler 


ALL LLL. 


J- 








Sy A, 
Credit for POPULARITY 
goes to the VERSATILITY of 


Best Foods and Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise 








Best Foods and Hellmann's In SALADS 


Real Mayonnaise contain nothing but of all descriptions—fish, fruit, meat, egg, or 


salad oil, freshly broken eggs and vegetable salads— Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
added egg yolks, seasoned with mild Mayonnaise is the perfect blend of richness and 
vinegar and spices. Unlike “salad delicacy of flavor, with no insipid sweet taste. 


There’s nothing quite like it. Serve it as is— 
vary it by blending with catsup or chili sauce 
—or thin it with fruit juice. It’s rich as only 
in texture, full-bodied and flavorful. real mayonnaise can be. 


Amneucads Lergedt- 
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dressing,” there’s no starchy filler in 
this famous mayonnaise. It’s creamy 
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Asa SAUCE 


for hot vegetables, 
Hellmann’s or Best 





Foods Real Mayonnaise makes vegetables a popu- 
lar dish—even with those fussy eaters who used 
to say, “I just don’t like vegetables.”” The egg 
content in America’s favorite mayonnaise will 
thicken sauces to the consistency you want— 
and season them to the Queen’s taste. 





—just a little Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise adds that something-special taste 
that guests can’t quite identify. They just know 
it’s wonderful. 











| Mayonnaise is almost 


or for sauteing; 
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In BAKING 


where your Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise sup- 





plies both the eggs and 
the shortening, there’s economy which can’t be 
tossed off lightly—especially today, when eggs 
and butter are so very expensive. 


As a SPREAD for BREAD 


Hellmann’s or Best 
Foods Real Mayon- 


naise is in a class by 









itself. Spreads easily—even on the thinnest 
bread. Spread on rolls before toasting, it makes 
a heavenly brown crust. And it’s economical as a 
spread—because a little goes a long way. What’s 
more, spoonful for spoonful, it provides almost as 
much food energy as Nucoa margarine or butter. 
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LOOK FOR THE “CP” SEAL 
MS ee 
AUTOMATIC GAS RANGES 


CALORIC « - ESTATE HEATROLA 
GAFFERS & SATTLER - GLENWOOD 
GRAND + HARDWICK 
MAGIC CHEF MOORE'S 
OCCIDENTAL - O'KEEFE & MERRITT 
QUALITY - ROPER - SGE-ACORN 
Je] @) 11) ar aN.) Qi 
UNIVERSAL WEDGEWOOD 
WESTERN HOLLY 
In Canada— CLARE BROS. » MOFFAT 
“CP” is a trademark of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 


turers Association, of which the manufacturers of these 


brand named gas ranges are members 


Cooking in the world! 





If you’ve never used a modern automatic gas 
range, built by any one of 19 manufacturers 
to “CP”’ standards, you'll get the thrill of 
your life. Cooking this modern way is so 
downright easy, so fast, so clean, so cool—so 
exact, so easily controlled that you get perfect 
cooking results every time. 

And women want to cook by gas. In a 
recent survey by Elmo Roper, conductor of 
the famous Fortune opinion studies, more 
women voted for the gas range than for all 
other types combined. And the proof? An- 
other million women joined the swing to 
easy, automatic gas cooking last year! 

The ‘“‘CP”’ trademark of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association is the nationally 
recognized, unbiased buying guide you and 
your students can rely on. It assures you 
that the range on which it appears has been 
built and pretested to meet the highest mini- 
mum requirements of the gas industry. 


For complete details on “CP” requirements 
consult your gas company or write Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ANTED! A well trained, enthu- 

siastic home economics teacher who 

looks the part and who can sell 
students on the value of homemaking 
training by her appearance and_per- 
formance. This request is typical of the 
need in school districts all over the 
country. 

Let us examine, briefly, what a Board 
of Education offers to teachers who fill 
these requirements. 

Salary is not adequate for professional 
services rendered. California has voted 
a minimum teacher salary of twenty-four 
hundred dollars and maximums for 
classroom teachers now are as high as 
thirty-five hundred dollars. The present 
campaign of press, radio, teacher’s and 
citizen’s organizations surely will result 
in satisfactory salaries for all teachers in 
the near future. 

The hours of work are long, but so 
are the vacations. Virginia Church* says: 

The teacher’s week is a goodly State 

It is bounded on the North by 

Blue Monday 
And on the South by Good Friday. 


A five-day week and three-months sum- 
mer vacation are big drawing cards in 
choosing teaching as a.career. We must 
not forget, however, that every hour of 
teaching requires another hour for prep- 
aration, conferences and reports, and 
that teaching hours demand the full 
measure of one’s emotional, physical 
and intellectual strength. Long vaca- 
tions are needed for renewal of energy 
and inspiration. 

Tenure laws and retirement benefits 
add much to the security of a teacher. 
There is no fear of losing a job because 


, Virginia Church, Teachers Are People; Pub- 
lished at Santa Barbara by Wallace Hebberd 
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of politics or personal prejudice, and 
the small monthly payment on a retire- 
ment plan assures a substantial part of 
one’s income on “graduation” from 
teaching. 

Opportunities for promotion are lim- 
ited, as they are in all types of work, 
for there are relatively few administra- 
tive positions in any school system. 
There are many possibilities for recog- 
nition of outstanding work. These 
may be an expression of appreciation 
by a student or parent, press notices 
or invitations to work on important 
committees. Surely these are symbols of 
advancement, of increasing efficiency on 
the job. 

In return for the benefits of a posi- 
tion the Board of Education asks certain 
things from the teacher. 

Knowledge, skill and understanding 
of course content materials are not ques- 
tioned, for they are credential require- 
ments. One is expected to keep up to 
date through courses, reading, travel and 
participation in professional organiza- 
tions. 

Perhaps the quality most keenly de- 
sired is that the teacher be a person 
who likes and understands people. Stu- 
dents respond to intelligent sympathetic 
guidance with their best efforts. 

A seventh grader looked at a book on 
my desk and read the title Teachers Are 
People. With a twinkle in her eye she 
said, “are they?’ We believe that they 
are, and hope that there is always a 
smile with the question “are they?” This 
coveted smile of confidence and friend- 
ship is given to the teacher whose char- 
acteristics include good health—physical, 
mental and emotional—enthusiasm, cre- 
ativeness, faith, humility, tolerance, a 
sense of humor and complete respect 





Teachin¢ 
Home Economics 
As a Career 










By Mary 0O. Fleming 
Homemaking Teacher 

Washington Junior High School 
Pasadena, California 


for the dignity of the individual. 

The other day a youngster, who had 
been a bit troublesome, asked ‘how 
come you decided to teach 
When I told her that I like girls, she 
shook her head sadly and said, “I don't 
see why you want all the responsibility.” 


school?” 


The answer to the question “why 
teach?” is not simple. It is a series of 
ideals, situations and personal satisfac 
tions. 

Teaching is exciting. Every day pre 
sents a new challenge in helping stu- 
dents work out a way of living which 
is satisfactory to them as individuals and 
to their associates. Working with prob- 
lems of homemaking education mears 
using the tools and situations in which 
students are most interested, for they 
are vital life problems. 

There is a real thrill when a young 
ster into the say, “I 
made an omelet for breakfast and my 
father said it was the best he ever ate.” 
The real her 
course, was her father’s appreciation. 
The omelet was a means to the end. 

The homemaking teacher is expected 
to be a specialist in many areas and is 
given due recognition by her associates 
if she proves herself worthy. She must 
be a good cook and be able to entertain 
easily and graciously. She should be an 
example of good grooming and surely 
should make some of her own clothes. 
She should be able to manage time, situ 
ations and equipment efficiently. She 
must maintain excellent relationships 
with students, parents, faculty, admin 
members of community 


bursts room to 


basis of excitement, of 


istrators and 
organizations. 
It is possible to specialize in foods, 
clothing, health, management, housing, 
(Concluded on page 128) 
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Into the Community with Adult Classes 


RE you afraid to launch a program 
in home furnishings? Maybe you 
fear that you cannot interest your 
students enough to keep them coming. 
Holding the registration in an adult 
class is always a challenge to the teacher. 
Since attendance is usually voluntary, 
students will drop out if they are not 


getting what they want, thus forcibly 
reminding the teacher of her success or 
failure. 

Of course, it is nearly impossible to 
plan an adult program which will suit 
every registrant. If your program is 
broad, you can interest both the tired 
homemakers who prefer only a series 





The instructor who opens her home to students for practical demonstrations not 
only does a better teaching job but also builds worth while relationships 
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of demonstrations, lectures, trips and 
discussions and the more ambitious 
members who want work periods. If 
your program is limited, it will be neces- 
sary to suit the course to the majority. 

It may be helpful for you to know 
how trips, demonstrations, free discus- 
sions and a few carefully prepared lec- 
tures kept an evening class coming once 
a week from the first of October till the 
last of March. The particular adult 
class to be discussed here is one in home 
furnishings offered as a part of the eve- 
ning school program in Elmira, New 
York. 

The first night the class met, the in- 
structor made it clear that the course 
would not incorporate any of the pro- 
fessional aspects of ‘“Interior Decora- 
tion” but would help the student to 
make the best of what she had. It would 
establish basic principles which would 
help to make new selections fit in with 
the old and give lasting satisfaction. It 
was also brought out that the human 
element would never be overlooked; 
that is, every principle and every selec- 
tion would be measured against the 
needs and desires of the family. The 
question is not, “Will this chair look 
well here?” but rather, “Where will this 
chair best serve the family?” 

At this first meeting each student was 
asked to fill out a 3 x 5 card giving her 
name, address and telephone number 
and to answer a few questions which 
would help the instructor discover the 
interests of the class. The questions 
were some that previous experience had 
shown were controversial such as wheth- 
er the group would be interested in 
antiques, period furniture, or kitchen 
efficiency. These cards were of great 
value to the teacher throughout the 
course, for on the back of the card each 
student elaborated upon her special 
problems. 

The plan for the course was discussed 
by the entire group. The instructor led 
off by putting on the board a tentative 
outline as a basis of discussion. ‘The 
possibility of lectures, demonstrations. 
instruction trips, forums and work peri- 
ods was advanced. One student sug- 
gested that the class come to her home 
for a slip covering demonstration. .\n- 
other who worked in a wallpaper store 
offered to help with the lesson on back- 
grounds. Few students expressed a de- 
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How to Get 100% Attendance in a Home Furnishings Class 


By Kathryn M. Pollock 


Director of Home Economics 


and Ethel C. Roberts 


Home Economics Teacher 
Southside High School 
Elmira, New York 


sire for work periods. A keen interest 
in trips to local business concerns and 
homes was expressed. The group agreed 
that lecture-demonstrations on_ basic 
principles such as color, line and back- 
grounds were important for a keener 
appreciation of the trips and a better 
understanding of the material any spe- 
cialists might bring to the group. Plans 
went ahead along these lines. 

Effective learning in home furnishings 
cannot be confined to the four walls 
of a basement classroom, however attrac- 
tive or well-equipped that room may be. 
Very early in the term we left the class- 
room from time to time for various places 
in the city to broaden our learning ex- 
periences. Perhaps a word of warning 
should be inserted here. It was neces- 
sary for us to know the facilities of the 
stores and homes we planned to visit. 
This necessitates work and much pre- 
planning on the part of the instructor. 
Conducting a class in this manner is not 
easy but the satisfaction gained by the 
group is worth the hours of work in- 
volved. 

Our community afforded us several 
excellent spots for the trips related to 
home decoration. First we visited the 
homemaking apartment in our school 
Practice House. Here we were able to 
really rearrange furniture to prove some 
of the principles already discussed and 
illustrated. You are asking why didn’t 
your class meet in this ideal spot for 
home decoration? Our apartment is in 
4 separate building: there was, first, the 
problem of heating the house in the 
evening; and, second, the adult group 
Was too large to meet there regularly. 

Several members had indicated an in- 
terest in  slip-covering. One member 
whose sole interest in enrolling had 
been to slip-cover an over-sized daven- 
port invited the group to her home for 
the slip-covering demonstration. We ac- 
cepted the invitation for one of our 
early lessons. At the planning session 
the group had decided against having 
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Planned trips yield big dividends. Members of the home furnishings class 
learned a great deal from a trip to the china department of a local store 


work lessons on slip-covers. Had they 
decided otherwise, many of the other 
trips would have had to be eliminated, 
for slip-covering in itself might well 
take a large portion of the entire term. 

Nearly every community has an an- 
tique shop. If this is not true of your 
community, you can find some home 
whose owner would be delighted to 
share her enthusiasm for period pieces 
with your group. While few owned 
antiques, most of the group were inter- 
ested in exploring the subject which 
has proved a delightful hobby to many. 
Following a lecture — discussion on pe- 
riod styles and antiques we spent an 
interesting evening in a shop located 
in one of our fine old homes. 

Both trips which were made to the 
home of the instructor were combined 
study-pleasure trips. A new and well- 
arranged kitchen was the subject on one 
visit, with suggestions for modernizing 
and easing the work in_ individual 
homes. On the other visit, refinishing 
furniture was demonstrated, and _ vari- 
ous pieces which had been done over 
were displayed. Here in the friendly 
atmosphere created by a cup of coffee 
before the fireplace, the members of 


the class became better acquainted and 
did not hesitate to bring up their home- 
making problems. 

One does not study and expect to 
learn all the fine points of furniture 
selection out of a book or pamphlet, 
regardless of how well written and il 
lustrated the book is. Basic informa- 
tion was given in a lecture-discussion 
prior to a visit to one of the local fur- 
niture stores. To complete this work, 
an evening was spent examining pieces 
of furniture to discover why some up- 
holstery is better than another; why 
some woods and construction are bet- 
ter; and what types of finish will give 
the best service. The furniture sales- 
man very effectively showed the group 
what determines the differences in 
prices of various pieces. 

The group especially enjoyed the les- 
son on china and glassware given in 
the china department of one of the 
hardware stores. The questions asked 
by members of the group showed that 
preparation had been made for the 
trip. The manager of the department 
supplemented the instructor’s material 
with interesting bits of information 

(Concluded on page 136) 
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Democratic Procedures 


By Ruth Cooley Cowles 


T is strange that our country, which 

has shouted loud and long “we must 

make the world safe for democracy,” 
regards benignly the totalitarian regime 
under which many of its classrooms 
operate. Pleasant and gentle though he 
may be, the teacher is all too frequently 
a dictator in his little realm, the class- 
room. His word is law. All action is 
planned by him—and the pupil each 
morning dutifully reciting the pledge 
ot allegiance to the flag might well won- 
der wherein lies for him the democracy 
and freedom spoken of so highly. 

The implication here is not that chil- 
dren should be permitted without re- 
straint to run the classroom into certain 
chaos. On the contrary, with the teach- 
er at the helm as guide and advisor a 
democratic way can be achieved and 
young people can practice and benefit 
by the basic principles of democracy. 
The question is—how? How, for in- 
stance, can a home economics teacher 
make her classroom a living example of 
democracy in action? 


Step I 
A Geod Beginning 


The initial meeting of teacher and 
pupils has far-reaching effects. All class 
members should be encouraged to intro- 
duce themselves—either to the group as 
a whole or to their nearest neighbor 
who in turn can introduce them to the 
group. The teacher should also tell 
about herself, her full name, where she 
lives, her interests and why she likes to 
teach homemaking. 

A record of each pupil's name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, previous home 
economics work and related interests 
should be kept on file. The teacher can 
then look over these records at her 
leisure and get to know each pupil bet- 
ter. 

An extension of this step is a letter 
to the girl’s mother expressing pleasure 
that her daughter is studying home eco- 
nomics and inviting the mother to visit 
the class and see her daughter at work. 
This letter should state a definite time 
when the mother will be welcome and 
indicate that the object is mutual under- 
standing rather than discipline. Some- 
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Democratic procedures in the classroom are possible only when teach- 
ers are sincere in their desire for student participation in planning 


classroom practices. 


Furthermore, effective teacher-pupil planning re- 


quires that the teacher be trained in democratic practices and be both 
able and willing to do a great deal of advance preparation 


times parents do not even realize that 
their daughters are taking a home eco- 
nomics course. 


Step II 
A Democratic Organization 


A class organized with a pupil chair- 
man and a pupil manager working un- 
der rules drawn up by the class is a 
much more democratic experience for 
young citizens than a teacher dominated 
class. This does not mean that the 
teacher withdraws herself entirely, al- 
though she may sometimes appear to do 
so. She is always directing policies and 
keeping the chairman and manager to 
their respective jobs, but her time is free 
to teach, to consult with individuals and 
to help solve individual problems. Class 
room mechanics such as taking attend- 
ance, distributing supplies and adjust- 
ing windows are done automatically by 
the pupils in charge of these necessary 
routine tasks. Pupils can in this way be 
trained to be orderly, to accept respon- 
sibility and to exercise social grace. The 
chairman may be taught to welcome 
supervisors, other visitors and guests. 
The manager may answer pupil requests 
for equipment or supplies and help with 
the many interruptions that come in a 
class period. 

Elections of these officers should be 
held frequently enough to make certain 
that all class members have a chance to 
be elected to each office. The elections 
provide experience in parliamentary 
procedure. They may also help young 
people to take defeat as well as victory 
in their stride. 


Step III 
Individual Development 


This step is fundamentally the teach- 
er’s but should be so set up that each 
pupil will learn to evaluate his own 
work and improve upon it. The best 


marking idea for a course is set up by 
the pupils themselves, but whether de- 
cided upon by the pupils or the teacher 
it must be definitely stated, available to 
all pupils and used conscientiously as a 
standard. 

The class should help decide when 
papers will be due, how they will be 
graded and what will happen if a paper 
or other assignment is late, how much 
notebooks will count and how the aver- 
age or report card mark will be estab- 
lished. If this is done there will be no 
pupil misunderstanding and no trouble 
with parents over marks. The pupils 
will respect their marks and work to 
raise their grades. 

For example, a clothing rating tag 
developed jointly by a teacher and mem- 
bers of a sewing class may be used to 
solve many misunderstandings between 
teacher and parent. This tag, filled out 
by the girl herself, is placed on all fin- 
ished clothing and includes the name of 
the garment, its cost, its value and the 
time used in its making. Added to this 
is the teacher’s grade and remarks to 
explain that grade. This does away 
with much of the misinterpretation of 
sewing grades for the parent can see 
clearly the teacher's foundation for the 
mark. These are democratic procedures 
when they are used honestly for all 
alike. 


Step IV 
Training Through Processes 


We want to develop clear thinkers 
and free thinkers—individuals who can 
solve problems—not only today’s prob- 
lems but tomorrow’s. We know that in 
our classrooms we have both leaders and 
followers and that both must be taught 
to think. It is not enough to give young 
people subject matter information. They 
must be taught to use that information 
to solve their individual problems. 


(Concluded on page 130) 
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F Mrs. Homemaker does not want to 
count every cent, then she will have 
to make every cent count. As food 

prices climb, more and more home- 
makers are facing the problem of mak- 
ing every cent count when they buy 
food for their families. This is one of 
the problems which should be studied 
by the adult class. The advanced home- 
making class should tackle it to find 
solutions. Worth-while home projects 
can be built around the careful buying 
of food for the family. 

The high cost of food and the big 
grocery bills were among the topics of 
conversation at the refreshment hour 
at the close of an adult evening class 
composed of young married women. At 
the next class meeting the instructor 
gave three examples of savings in food 
costs she had been able to make through 
a change in buying habits. This was the 
beginning of a study of buying habits 
and comparison costs of food to find 
ways of buying more wisely. 


These young adult homemakers are 
comparing the cost of various cocoas 
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Experiences in Buying 


The members of this homemakers’ 
class pooled their buying experiences 
in an effort to find ways of saving. They 
studied the prices of some of the foods 
which they purchased. Through reports 
and discussions food economies were 
discovered. The homemakers learned 
ways of studying and comparing values. 

The homemakers agree that a saving 
in dollars and cents is not the only 
factor to consider. They want the meals 
which they serve to their families to be 
nutritious, palatable and attractive. 

Mrs. Ross reported on the prices she 
paid for bread and rolls. Since this is 
a food item which is purchased almost 
daily, even small savings are important. 
She bought one kind of sweet rolls for 
twelve cents and another for twenty-five 
cents. The twenty-five cent rolls weighed 
two ounces more than the twelve cent 
rolls. They had more sugar frosting 
on them and a few nuts sprinkled over 
the top. They were yellow in color and 
probably contained egg. Nine cents was 
the amount paid for the extra sugar 
frosting, egg and nuts. The family 
liked both kinds of rolls. Mrs. Ross also 
noticed the prices and weights of din- 
ner rolls and bread. Since rolls cost 
about one-third more than bread, she 
decided to use bread most of the time, 
with rolls as a special treat for the 
family. 

Mrs. Summitt checked the prices of 
breakfast cereals. She found that if she 
feeds her family oats in the form of a 
prepared breakfast food, it costs two 
cents an ounce. Oats in the form of 
oatmeal cost three-fourths of a cent an 
ounce, or two-thirds of a cent if she 
buys the large three-pound box. The 
cost of cooking fuel would need to be 
considered and also the time for prep- 
aration. Wheat in the form of a pre- 
pared cereal is two cents an ounce. A 
wheat cereal which requires only a 
short cooking time is one and one-fifth 
cents an ounce. This does not include 
the cooking fuel. 

Mrs. Musson figured out how much 
she could save by doing various prep- 
aration jobs herself. She does not want 
to go back to grinding her own coffee 
or even to slicing her own bread. She 
likes commercial products which save 











By Genevieve Crouse 


vocational 
Community 


Mrs. homemaking 
teacher at High 
School, is a cooperative teacher in the 
College 
Illinois. She has a master’s degree from 
Colorado A & M College and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Illinois. Her two sons have furnished 
practical experiences in homemaking. 
The assistance of Letitia Walsh, head 
of home economics education, U of I, 


Crouse, 
Tolono 


of Education, University of 


is gratefully acknowledged in preparing 
this article 


her time and work and which give a 
good finished product. The manufac 
turer and the grocer know that home- 
makers like these products. The care- 
ful buyer will know what she is getting 
for her money and how much time she 
is saving. 

Mrs. Musson found that 
fifteen minutes by using ready-to-bake 
biscuits, but they cost nine cents more 
for ten than the ones which 
she mixes herself. She saves six minutes 
time by using a prepared biscuit mix. 
The cost is three cents more for ten 
biscuits than her own ready- 
mixed pie crust costs six and one-half 
cents more than her own mix and saves 
her five minutes time. A gingerbread 
mix saves fifteen minutes of her time 
and costs ten cents more for one ginger- 
bread. By mixing her own chocolate 
pudding she can save almost four cents. 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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Extra Cash in Your Inventions 


ar A vit si homemakers are tackling 














with a will one of the last strong- 

holds which men had arrogated for 
themselves. This is in the field of in- 
vention. 

Women have been bouncing up with 
td a regular parade of answers to the age- 
old question, “Why doesn’t somebody 

2” And they're finding in their 
H inventions a new source of family in- 
‘ come. 
t & Or rather, that is, they are if they can 
find manufacturers to produce and mar- 
4 ket their devices. That often has been 
the catch in the past. A person may 
work out a new angle or product, fix 
it up for her own use, and then let it 
rest there. 

Instead, there might be thousands of 
other people needing that same product, 
manufacturers might be only too eager 
Tt bea to add it to their production line, and 
| the inventor could be making money 
{ from its royalties. 

Take the case of Mrs. Anna C. Besch, 
who had the universal problem of try- 
ing to fix “something hot” for her chil- 
dren’s and husband’s lunch boxes. She 
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A Colder Electric Fan devised a sealed bowl which could be 
Since the usual electric fan simply stirs the air of a room without actually clamped into the center of a regulation 
changing its temperature, it may often be inadequate in the home, sick room lunch kit without interfering with the 
and office to do a complete job of relieving summer’s worst heat. Mrs. Ellen thermos bottle and would keep soup or 
Carson solved that problem with this method of circulating a cooling chemical other food hot for as long as twenty- 
or gas through tubes behind the blades of an electric fan. Figure 1 is the front four hours. 
view and Figure 2 the side view, showing details of the device. Edith Melton invented a walking doll 
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Odorless Combination-Ashtray-Cuspidor 


Homemakers whose husbands smoke cigars have a special problem of keeping ashes and butts off precious rugs. Mrs. Ida 
Mae Price designed this streamlined answer to that and several other domestic difficulties. Father also salivates a consider- 
able amount when smoking his favorite rope, and this unit gives him an outlet for the bitter material. The combination is 
tip, spill and odor proof, yet decorative. Figure 1 shows a full view of it and Figure 2 a cut-away view on the left and a 
come-apart view on the right, Ashes, butts and other material drop through center trapdoor into water container as thumb 
plunger is depressed. Come-apart drawing shows how accessible container is for cleaning 
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By Lawrence N, Eldred 


for her little girls to play with, and 
Nellie L. Reid figured out an improve- 
ment on a rubber facial mitt so vacuum 
cups would increase the effectiveness of 
facial creams. Amelia Espinet devised 
a combination cosmetic container for 
the dressing table, with compartments 
for powder and puffs, lipsticks, rouge, 
and so forth. 

They all had the ideas, all right, but 
none of them found a manufacturer. 
And that was where a Chicago tax con- 
sultant stepped in with an idea to help 
them. 

“Why not,” said Alfred R. Babcock, 
“set up an organization to act as a go- 
between for both the inventor and the 
manufacturer?” 

That idea became the National Foun- 
dation for Science and Industry at 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1], IIli- 
nois. It is a non-profit organization, 
and was hardly launched before inven- 
tions and manufacturers’ offers swept 
in from all the states, and Canada, 


Guam, Switzerland, Turkey and the’ 


Panama Canal Zone. 

This is how the Foundation operates: 

An inventor sends in a sixty-word 
description of her idea. It must be 
patented or have a patent application 
on file in the U. S. Patent Office in 
order to be sure the inventor has com- 
plete protection. The inventor is not 
charged a cent for entering her product 
with the Foundation. 

The descriptions are published quar- 
‘erly in the Foundation’s “Digest of 
New Inventions,” which contains more 
than six hundred ideas in many differ- 
ent fields. The book goes to member 
manufacturers who pay twenty-five dol- 
lars a copy—amounting to less than five 
cents for each new idea. Tests have 
shown just one of many of the inven- 
tions could eventually be worth thou- 
sands of dollars. 

When a manufacturer sees some item 
in the Digest which looks like a bell 
ringer for his factory, he writes to the 
Foundation for a contact with the in- 
ventor. The Foundation keeps tabs on 
both sides of any ensuing transaction 
to assure that neither party will be 
victimized by unscrupulous dealing. 

Probably the Foundation’s success lies 
in the knowledge of how other new 
inventions have benefited their creators, 
producers and the general public. 

There was such a simple thing as the 
shoe lace, which netted its inventor 
$2,500,000 and now is almost indis- 
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Six Steps to Your Patent 


. Get an idea; think it out until you can visualize it accurately 


in your mind. It must classify as an art or design, machine 
or device, something which can be manufactured, or a com- 
position of materials. 


. Sketch it, or, if the object is not too large, build a rough 


working model which you can test to your own satisfaction. 


. Through your county or city Patent Bar Association select a 


patent attorney with connections in Washington, where the 
U. S. Patent Office is located. 


. Order your attorney to have a “patent search” made; that is, 


to investigate as well as possible that there is no previous 
patented device identical with yours. He will ask for the 
sketch you have made and a detailed description of what you 
have in mind. 


. If, through the search, your idea is thought to be, indeed, 


something entirely new or sufficiently an improvement on an 
older patent to make it appear a patent is possible, then 
order your patent lawyer to file an “application for patent” 
with the U. S. Patent Office. 

In due course Patent Office examiners will study your idea, 
and the Patent Office will either issue you a patent and pub- 
lish it in the Official Gazette, or deny you a patent on any of 
several grounds, such as inadequate preparation, insufficient 


originality, etc. 





























pensable in our daily life. The six per- 
sons who shared the patent on the um- 
brella also shared some $10,000,000 in- 
come among them. 

One woman, who, it is said, never 
had a baby, invented the baby carriage 
and soon found herself $50,000 richer. 
The inventor of a new type of carpet 
sweeper was paid by the manufacturer 
a straight salary of $5,000 a year plus a 
royalty on each new sweeper sold. 

Formulas, processes, designs (dresses 
and hats, as well as other designable 
products), all are patentable if suff- 
ciently different from any other pat- 
ented articles. Even improvements on 
older inventions can be patented if they 
are sufficieatiy advanced. 

All such things eventually appear in 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Office, 
but it takes from two to five years be- 
tween the date of application for a 
patent and the final publication of it 
in the Gazette. That is why the Foun- 
dation’s service comes in so handy, since 
inventor, manufacturer and public alike 
can take advantage of those extra years 
of utilizing the new ideas. 

“What we at the Foundation want to 
do,” said Babcock, “is to bring out into 
the daylight those thousands of bright 
ideas which never reach the commer- 
cialized stage of development. We also 
hope to stimulate creative thinking by 
letting the folks with ideas in the back 


of their heads know there is a way to 
put those ideas to work earning a new 
source of income.” 

Just to show how simple yet how 
widespread inventing is he cited some 
other items which were condensed in 
the Digest. There was an electric dish- 
washer which does a job in just two 
minutes and a device so constructed 
that it will clean the outside of windows 
from the inside. Or if one just must 
get outside for the cleaning job there 
was a safety window washer guard to 
keep a person from falling. 

A household size doughnut machine, 
a household laundry drier, a portable 
air conditioner, a combination ashtray 
and cuspidor for the cigar-smoking hus- 
band, and an improved shower bath 
head which permits one to use either 
scented, lathered, or clear water—all 
these also were included. 

And for the child, again, there were 
an improved type of nursery chair, an 
application for reducing coarse foods to 
the finely divided state a baby requires, 
and a doll made of rubber that can be 
filled with warm water, giving it the 
“human” feeling. This doll comes 
equipped with a thermometer so the 
child can “play nurse.” 

It isn’t hard to see why home life is 
headed for a bigger and better world 
than ever when the nation’s inventors 
apply their thinking caps. 
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Jade — 


is My Hobby 


By Clara Gebhard Snyder 


Director, Wheat Flour Institute 


WHILE ago a friend went with me 

to look at a collection of jades. 

After an hour she seemed bored. 
“How can you enjoy these beautiful 
things so much,” she asked querulously, 
“when you know very well you will 
probably never own a single piece?” 

Wanting to own any of these mag- 
nificent jades had not even occurred to 
me. Enjoyment of beauty does not mean 
possession. To enjoy jade one does not 
need to own it any more than one needs 
to own a Rembrandt, or a sunset or a 
symphony. 

Of several hobbies, among them 
mountain climbing and collecting gold 
and silver thimbles, none has given me 
greater pleasure than the enjoyment of 
jade. It isa hobby that goes everywhere 
with me. It costs nothing, or perhaps 
occasionally a few dollars for a delight- 
ful book; It can be indulged in at all 
seasons and in many places, a point 
important to me whose work requires 
being away from home much of the 
time. It includes the fun of discovery. 
All this is mine in exchange for an hour 
or two that others might spend at movies 
or card playing. 

How does a hobby operate if it does 








The lustrous white jade of this cup and saucer set is cool 
to feel. The saucer is exquisitely carved on both sides 


not involve collecting or making things? 
Some folks might even say that this is 
not a hobby at all. But if the purpose 
of a hobby is to give pleasure and re- 
laxation, then my way of enjoying jade 
comes under the classification of a 
hobby. 

Jade first interested me when, as a 
university student, I tutored the Ger- 
man-speaking daughter of a cultured 
Oriental gentleman. Often he sent her 
handsome gifts of pearls and of jade. 
The beauty of the jade colorings, the 
smooth, cool feel of carved jade in the 
hand was indefinably appealing. 

Several years later, at Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, I discov- 
ered the famous jade collection. Among 
the pieces was the breathtaking Jade 
Pagoda. Again and again I went back 
to the Fair to look at the Pagoda. Each 
time it seemed more beautiful. The 
“statistics” about it were impressive. 
Valued at millions of dollars, it had 
taken one hundred and fifty of China’s 
best jade carvers ten years to complete, 
a half million hours of skillful, patient 
labor. Yet that time and labor had 
seemed a small enough price for the 
transformation of the “stone of immor- 


Photos courtesy Chicago Natural History Museum 
Both sides of these emerald jade medallions are equally beautiful. The long 
jade hairpin is richly carved and wondrous smooth, a delight to behold 
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tality” into a thing of such rare beauty 
Every shading and coloring in the natu- 
ral rock had become a part of the de- 
sign. Each lacy bit was lustrous and 
smooth. 

One small part of this “multi-million 
dollar jade collection” was a limited 
library of books about jade. The more 
I read, the more fascinating became the 
stone which to Chinese is so precious 
that it is a part of their mythology, their 
history, their art, their daily lives. Even 
today, the Great Seal of the Republic 
of China is a carved block of jade. The 
written symbol for jade has been a part 
of the Chinese language since 3000 B.C. 
One translator says the pictograph for 
jade might be loosely translated as “the 
stone possessing the cardinal virtues: 
purity, preciousness, beauty.” 

Small wonder that many Chinese in 
even ordinary walks of life and of mod- 
erate means carry with them a talisman 
of jade. Their proverbs speak of jade 
—“If jade is not cut and polished, it 
cannot be made into anything”—a much 
more poetic way than ours of describ- 
ing the “school of hard knocks.” The 
Chinese jeweler or the Chinese engineer 
calls diamond dust “jade sand.” 

Of the many books about jade, John 
Goette’s Jade Lore is especially enjoy- 
able. It deals entirely with Chinese 
jades. A more recent one is Adventure 
in Jade, by J. L. Kraft. Mr. Kraft’s de- 
votion to jade has led him to enthu- 
siastic discoveries of jade in the United 
States and Alaska, but he is also a con- 
noisseur of Oriental jades. He truly ap- 
preciates jade, for as an amateur lapi- 
dary he has transformed many a jade 
boulder into a handsome jewel. 

My jade hobby is of a different kind. 
Even more enjoyable than reading about 
jade is seeing some of the famous and 
not-so-famous jades now in this coun- 
try. They are truly poetry in stone. 
Contrary to popular opinion, not all 


(Concluded on page 132) 
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A Well Groomed Mind 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


HY do we let it happen? We wrap 
ourselves in hats that are dreamy 
mists of tulle and moss roses and 
stardust, but we let the “little” brain 
under our bonnet drift and muddle 
through time and space. Good groom- 
ing and the fundamentals of beauty in 
a woman do not stop at the scalp line. 
Actually they should begin beyond that 
line. A slovenly brain inside has no 
edge over an unkempt hair-do outside. 
If we would only realize how much our 
own brain controls our tomorrows, we 
would cram our todays with more 
thought activity in the right direction. 
I received my all-time lesson on this 
subject one day when someone told me 
a story about a great beauty whom I 
admired very much. She had been in- 
vited to a party, and apparently made 
a rather late entrance. When she stood 
in the doorway the whole room seemed 
to light up with her golden beauty. I 
suppose every unattached male there 
was figuring out a way to take her 
home. She was heartbreakingly lovely. 
One of those women whose divine, sun- 
colored hair was never out of place, yet 
it didn’t look plastered. Sparkling teeth 
almost blinded you when she smiled. 
Soon the corner chair where she sat was 
surrounded by people, mostly male, who 
wanted to be closer to her, if only on 
the fringe of her court circle. Well, 
they came all right, but as time passed 
they were obviously waiting for some- 
thing to happen . . . and nothing did. 
She was beautiful; she sat well; her cos- 
tume was enchanting . . . but she had 
nothing to say. Absolutely nothing. 
One by one the men drifted away. 
There is only a certain amount of static 
object that the sponge of the human 
eye can absorb—when it is filled it be- 
comes tired and needs a change. And 
that is just what happened to “Miss 
Beauty's” audience. Can you guess what 
might have happened if she had had the 
spark inside that would have lighted her 
beauty so that it was felt as well as 
seen. She will probably never know 
what her great beauty is costing her be- 
cause there will always be someone else 
coming to the foot of the throne to be 
warmed by her loveliness. This super- 
ficial adoration will undoubtedly satisfy 
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her because she doesn’t know the other, 
greater part of life which consists of 
becoming a part of other people, of be- 
longing with them and making them a 
part of your life—if only for a minute 
of time. 

Too many of us let those crusted 
stories about gentlemen preferring 
“dumb” women and_ladies-should-be 
seen-and-not-heard-too-much steer us in 
the wrong direction. No one wants a 
know-it-all, it is true, but you do want 
to know that when you speak to some- 
one her brain does not have a gaping 
wound in it the size of her open, won- 
dering mouth. Believe me, everyone 
likes a quick mind. They like to know 
that you are following them regardless 
of what the conversation is about. After 
all, you can’t tell when what you have 
heard in that conversation will come in 
handy. But you have to contribute 
something yourself . .. and you'll never 
do it with a sleeping mind. 

It may sting a little bit at first; it 
may interfere with your present “design 
for living” but when the initial pain 
has passed you'll find that the “business” 
of thinking will be opened to you. So 
many things will be easier to under- 
stand . . . and participate in. 

You would be amazed at the number 
of people who do not read newspapers. 
Do you realize what a newspaper does 
for you? It brings the whole world to 
your door. On twenty or thirty pages 
blackened by printer’s ink you can read 
what is happening in Brooklyn or in 
South Africa. Not only will you know 
about it... but you will come to form 
your own opinions about the things 
that are happening and you won't be 
the lady without a larynx the next time 
the ball of conversation is passed to you. 

It doesn’t matter whether the occasion 
is a “bull session” in a college dormi- 
tory, the monthly tea of the ladies’ 
church group, or “he” and “she” on a 
frolicking date nothing survives 
very long on a mute note—and muteness 
is fed on ignorance. So... why be ig- 
norant? If you couldn’t read, you 
wouldn’t be able to read this simple 
sermon so I am assuming you have the 
ability to improve your mind. It is just 
the spirit that has to be prodded. 
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One complements the other — well 
groomed mind and wide brimmed sailor 
of cloud white felt designed by Irene. 
Its rounded crown is accented by a 
swath of malines in shades of pink and 
coffee, The rose and bud are deep pink. 


A well groomed mind! That is what 
we are seeking. A mind that comple- 
ments a flawless manicure and the 
bright, glistening note of our -clean, 
well-groomed hair. 

Where on earth are there more ad- 
vantages for self-improvement, for ac- 
quiring culture, for sparkling conversa- 
tion pieces than here in America? Most 
museums are free, the radio is so close 
it almost engulfs us, schools are avail- 
able for the price of our industry, 
libraries cost no more than the trip to 
get there and they bring not only the 
whole world to us but the past, too, as 
far back as time goes. There are insti- 
tutions where through volunteer work 
we can learn how rough the other side 
of the road teally is.and be grateful 
that we can travel the one we are walk: 
ing. What and where is Utopia if we 
don’t have the nucleus of it here? All 
of these things make any argument 
against improving our minds very weak 
indeed. 

Why not set up a schedule for your- 
self? If you have to break it for im- 
portant reasons try to catch up with it 
—but never, never break it because you 
are too tired or would rather sit on 
your feet and do some foolish “wool- 
gathering.” Make up your mind that 
you will read one good book this month 
—a newspaper every day. Try to learn, 
and use, a dozen new words a week— 
because regardless of what you know, 
you'll never convince anyone you have 
it with you if you can’t get it across 
through the medium of a golden tongue. 
That’s another thing that shakes the 
foundations, wiggles the pedestal on 
(Conucluded on page 130) 
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O your students ever wonder why 

clothes they make sometimes don’t 

have the snap and style of things 
they see in the shops? Or why a dress 
may look all right when finished but 
after a little wear begin to s.ump? Per- 
haps the girls were in a hurry and 
skipped some of the steps that mark the 
difference between amateurish and pro- 
fessional sewing. If so, no wonder. 
Poorly-made clothes always slump. 

For instance, corners on collars, pock- 
ets and belts are often bunchy, rounded 
when they should be square or spread 
into peaks. To look professional they 
must be square if they,are meant to be 
square, evenly rounded if they are meant 
to be rounded, and flat as_ possible. 
Stitching has a lot to do with the way 
corners look. If a corner is stitched per- 
fectly square on medium and _light- 
weight materials it will be square when 
it is turned right side out. But para- 
doxically on thicker, heavier fabrics, 
such as woolens, the stitching line may 
have to be slightly rounded so the cor- 
ner will look square when finished. 
(Figures 1 and 2) 

Clipping the seam allowance is im- 
portant in making a flat corner, but 
care should be taken not to cut the 








That Professional Look 





stitching. Leave two or three yarns be- 
yond the stitching. Stitch across the cor- 
ner to stay material which frays easily. 
(Figure 3) To turn the corner right 
side out, push it out part way. Then 
with a large darning needle pick the 
seam line out to the very edge. Or knot 
a double thread about an inch from the 
end, push it into the point of the cor 
ner and pull the corner out with the 
thread. Then remove the knotted thread 
end from inside. (Figures 4 and 5) 

A safeguard for snipping into an in 
side corner so it will be flat when turned 
right side out is to machine stitch into 
the corner before cutting. This keeps 
the corner from fraying and makes it 
stronger. (Figure 6) 

Faced necklines—round, keyhole or 
square—are high fashion this year. They 
are not smart, however, unless properly 
made, There are tricks to making these 
faced necklines to assure that profes- 
sional look. First, make sure the neck- 
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line doesn’t stretch. Cut a whole paper 
pattern of the neckline, front and back. 
Baste the neckline of the dress to the 
pattern. If the dress has stretched ever 
so little, ease it on to the paper. Then 
baste the facing in place and_ stitch 
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By Margaret Smith 
Clothing Specialist 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


through facing, dress and paper. Two 
rows of stitching are best here to keep 
the neck from stretching with wear. On 
woolen or heavy silk or rayon dresses, 
an inner facing of thin hair canvas gives 
body and prevents stretching. Depart- 
ment stores now carry this canvas for 
which there are many uses in making 
this season’s dresses. 

To keep the facing from rolling up 
to the outside, a common trouble and 
a homemade teil-tale, stitch the seam 
edges and facing together about one- 
sixteenth inch from the neck stitching 
line. This can be done by hand or ma- 
chine. Fine hand stitches are best on 
wools as they show less and make a 
softer line than machine stitching. 

Many neck facings need to be tacked 
to the dress to keep them from rolling 
to the outside. Too often, students in 
their eagerness to do fine work sew these 
facings down with such close stitches 
that they show on the right side. These 
stitches should not show at all. First 


baste the facing flat to the dress about 
one-fourth inch from the facing edge. 
Be sure the neckline seam is slightly un- 
derneath so that it will not show on the 
right side. Then roll the facing back 


How To Make It and Keep It 


on this basting line and slip-stitch, catch- 
ing just a yarn or less at a time. Take 
loose stitches about three-eighths to one- 
half inch apart. Tight stitches will show 
on the right side. 

Bindings frequently advertise amateur 
sewing, for there is a right and wrong 
way to put on bindings. Curves such as 
those in necklines are particularly diff- 
cult. The secret is to gently stretch the 
binding on an inside curve. On an out- 
side curve, such as a scallop, ease the 
bias on just enough so it will be flat 
when it’s turned back the desired width. 

When making pleated skirts one must 
consider ways to keep the pleats from 
pulling out at the hips. One good way 
is to turn the skirt wrong side out and 
pin a strip of pre-shrunk cotton or rayon 
tape on the under side of the skirt from 
























and leave about one-half inch beyond 
the knot. 

Bias pockets are pretty and not diffi- 
cult to make. They are not so pretty, 
though, if the opening stretches or sags. 
To prevent this, tapé the lower pocket 
opening or use a straight piece of firm 
muslin. (figures 7 and 8) This is sewed 
on with the pocket finish. Be sure the 
tape or muslin has been shrunk thor- 
oughly. 

Stand-up or mandarin collars are a 
dead give away to amateur sewing. Here 
is the secret of making them so they 
will look and stay smooth. Make the 
underneath piece on the bias. Cut the 


seam to seam across the top of the 
pleats. Sew it by hand to the fold of 
each pleat. The tape takes the strain 
instead of the pleats. 

Speaking of pleats, stitching along the 
inside fold about one-eighth inch from 
the edge helps to hold the pleats in 
place. This also serves as a pressing 
guide. Outside darts, tucks or pleats 
must be fastened securely at the end of 
the stitching lines to prevent spreading. 
Tie the thread ends on the wrong side 
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outside collar straight with a seam allow- 
ance on all edges. Tack a strip, the fin- 
ished collar width, of lightweight hair 
canvas to the inside of the collar. (Figure 
9) Then baste the bias collar to the 
outside collar, pulling the bias piece 
slightly, and stitch. (Figure 10) Proceed 
in the usual way and trim seam allow- 
ances, turn, baste and press. The collar 
will set smoothly to the neck without 
that ugly buckling seen so often when 
the collar is just a straight band. (Fig. /1) 
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HAT fun to develop designs for 

some cute little tricks; what fun 

to help students make them into 
real garments and put them on real chil- 
dren! Thoughts of Disney prints, Tony 
Sarg designs, What’s-It Fabrics designed 
by children for children, styles based on 
William Steig cartoons raced through 
my mind in the first plans for a course 
on children’s clothes. 

Second thoughts were perhaps more 
sane. What do children need in cloth- 
ing to provide for their development? 
Is clothing a neutral factor in their lives 
—one that merely does not retard de- 
velopment—or is it a positive aid to 
their development? At what ages or 
levels of development do clothing needs 
change? What are the areas as well as 
levels of development to which clothing 
needs may be related? What do au- 
thorities in this field offer as a basis for 
course planning? 

Wandering thoughts were set aside 
and the hunt was on for helpful infor- 
mation and supplementary materials. 
By the close of the term in which the 
course was offered we had used the fol- 
lowing sources: text books on child de- 
velopment and on clothing design and 
construction; one textbook on clothing 
the child; government bulletins and bul- 
letins from other universities; educa- 
tional and promotional materials from 
business firms; course outlines of chil- 
dren’s clothing units taught in other 
colleges; personal contacts. The _per- 
sonal contacts took several forms—some 
of them were with business and _per- 
sonal friends to whom I appealed for 
aid. Others were with stores and sales 
people. Many contacts and observations 
were with and of children in the Uni- 
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versity nursery school and in the home 
economics nursery school, in the play- 
grounds of apartment villages and in 
the homes and neighborhoods of stu- 
dents. No source that promised to offer 
ideas was omitted. 

After this initial survey and a discus- 
sion with the students in the class, the 
following seemed to be the most essen- 
tial needs of the students: 

1. To recognize and understand levels 

of development of children. 

2. To adapt details of clothing to levels 

of development. 

3. Application of the two points above 

to the selection of ready-to-wear. 

4. Application of the same points to the 
selection of fabrics for design and 
construction processes, methods of 
use and care. 

. To develop skill sufficient to carry 
out the plans for design, construction, 
use and care. 

For a clear understanding of adapting 
the procedures and methods to the class 
it was necessary for me to analyze the 
background of the students. The out- 
standing factors were as follows: The 
entire group was eager to learn to sew 
for their own children but the age range 
was broad, for one student was inter- 
ested in a layette and another student 
wanted to make long trousers for a 
fourteen-year-old boy. There was a great 
lack of understanding of the various 
levels of children’s development, al- 
though the mothers in the class pos- 
sessed a warm human and practical un- 
derstanding of children of different 
ages. There was also lack of experience 
and of understanding concerning how 
clothing might and should be a mart of 
children’s development and training. 


or 


The procedure for the class was out- 
lined first in terms of student experi 
ences and then in terms of content or 
subject matter. The first unit reviewed 
past learning and/or past experiences 
in the light of the following questions: 

What are the age spans and levels of 
development which we may use as a 
basis for studying children and their 
growing needs? 

What are children’s activities, abilities 
and interests in each of these develop- 
mental levels? 

In what areas of child life should 
we study children’s development? 

Following a brief discussion and re- 
view of these questions the class ob- 
served children and read references in 
order to supplement and verify their 
observations, The results of their ob- 
servations and readings were outlined 
under the following headings: age span, 
activities, abilities involved in these 
activities, interests related to these activ- 
ities, types of clothing which would 
make use of abilities or develop inter- 
ests of the child. 

The following unit was based on ob- 
servations of children and on interviews 
with mothers and salespeople. Refer- 
ences served the same purpose as be- 
fore. The subject matter was wardrobe 
needs, the number and type of garments 
for each age level and sex. We used the 
following age levels: layette, one to two 
years, two to four years, four to six 
years and six to eight years. 

Stemming directly from the previous 
unit and using the same sources of in- 
formation was buymanship of garments, 
the next unit of study. Each student 
selected one type of garment in which 
she was particularly interested. Her find- 
ings were to be presented in terms of 
minimum specifications for buying each 
type of garment and comparisons of in- 
formation available at the time of pur- 
chase to the points rated as desirable in 
the “Informative Labelling” program. 

After this study of wardrobe needs 
and buymanship of individual garments 
the next step was to apply these types 
of information to budgets and costs for 
wardrobes for children. 

The next unit of work and subject 
matter seemed to interest the class more 
than any previous part of the study. 
The theme was the application of all 
work undertaken to the use of clothing 
as a tool in the guidance of children’s 
development. Although in large meas- 
ure this was a review with new applica- 
tions, the class found it needed further 
observations of children, more inter- 
views with parents and more reference 
reading. Specifically, the idea was to 
study the general areas of children’s de- 
velopment; namely, physical coordina- 
tion and motor development, and men- 

(Concluded on page 133) 
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Knit One, Purl Two—It's 


FEW years ago enthusiasm for hand 

knitting reached a high level as 

everywhere needles clicked busily 
making “something for the boys.” Today 
this eager clicking has abated somewhat, 
at least ‘in theaters, buses and other 
public places. But wait, there is another 
energetic clicking of needles to be heard 
—a little hesitant, perhaps, but rapidly 
gaining skill and interest. 

The scene has now shifted to the 
school room. Recognizing that all in- 
dustrial arts and crafts, needlework, mod- 
eling and painting, give children a con- 
structive means for self-expression, a pro- 
gram of hand knitting and crocheting 
was started in the New York City schools 
last year. Under the sponsorship of the 
New York Board of Education an ex- 
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perimental program was first begun at 
Public School 169. The initial project 
was an afghan for which each child in 
the group made several colored squares. 
The finished afghan was sent to a near- 
by children’s hospital thus contributing 
to the children’s community spirit. 

Large visual charts showing each step 
in knitting and in crocheting were care- 
fully worked out by the Institute for 
Hand Knitting and all the instructions 
were printed in giant type which the 
children could read.* With the guidance 
of the instructors and additional help 
from children who had learned to knit 
at home, simple knitting and crocheting 
steps were soon learned and a variety 
of small items were completed quickly 
enough to suit the most impatient. It 
was found that the colors and textures 
of the yarns appealed to boys as well as 
girls—and knitting didn’t have a chance 
to be considered ‘“‘sissy stuff.” 

Among the many items which have 
been worked out in yarn are dolls with 
knitted clothes and animals such as 
Donald Duck and Tillie the Turtle. 
The small children also enjoy making 
wearable articles such as scarves, berets 
and mittens. 

After the enthusiasm and success dis- 
played in Public School 169 the program 
was enlarged to include high school and 
college groups as well as other elemen- 
tary schools. Two of the designs which 
have delighted high school students are 
pictured here along with complete in- 
structions—a jumper suit for small 
brother and a swim suit for vacation 
days. 


Two Piece Swim Suit 
Size 14 
MATERIALS REQUIRED 
For Shorts 
8 Ounce 4 Ply Knitting Worsted 
1 Pair Standard Size 2, 14 inch, Knit- 
ting Needles 
1 Bone Crochet Hook Standard Size 
5-6 Inch 
Gauge: 6 Stitches to 1 Inch. 
For Bra 
4 Ounce 4 Ply Knitting Worsted 
1 Ounce Crochet Hook Standard Size 
5-6 Inch 
For most attractive effect it is sug- 
gested that the bra be made in stripes of 
three alternating colors. ‘Two ounces of 
knitting worsted will be needed for top 
and bottom stripes and matching straps; 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Child’s Jumper 
Size 3 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 
4 Ounce 4 Ply Knitting Worsted 
1 #6 Bone Crochet Hook 

MEASUREMENTS: Waist—22 inches 
Length from waist to crotch—9 inches 

PATYEKN: Any firm crochet stitch, prefer- 
ably half-double or* double. For best 
effect, work must be firm and evenly 
done. 

PiEcEs: 6 pieces make the jumper—2 
legs, 2 straps, 1 square for bib, 1 
square for crotch. 

Lees: Each leg is 11 inches wide and 
9 inches high. Make a firm, medium- 
tight chain, 11 inches long, plus 2 
stitches for turn. In stitch desired 
(half-double or double crochet) work 
back and forth for 5 inches. At be- 
ginning and end of every row there- 
after, decrease 1 stitch. When length 
of work measures 9 inches, finish off. 
Make 2 identical pieces. 

(Concluded on page 124) 


* The teaching visuals and knitting and crocheting 
instructions in simplified form are available to 
schools without cost. For more information about 
this hand knitting program and a brochure on the 
story of P.S. 169, test school for the program, write 
to the Institute for Hand Knitting, 132 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, New York, 
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Teen-Agers on Parade 


By Lyda M. Ickler and Freda Miller 


Radio Assistant, Philadelphia Public Schools 


Home Economics Teacher, Finletter School, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This playlet was presented by seventh and eighth grade boys and girls at Finletter 
and Lowell Schools, Philadelphia. A televised fashion show is incorporated in Scene 
II. Without the fashion show the playlet runs twelve to fourteen minutes. The 
time allowed for the fashion show will naturally depend upon the number of gar- 


ments to be previewed. 


Characters 


JEANIE—a typical sweet kid 
Makik--the “gusher” 
ALice—the calm one 
Bos 
Tom 
BILL 
ANNOUNCER for Scene II—a young man 

with deep radio voice 
FASHION COMMENTATOR—a 

dressed young woman 
CHILDREN—to participate in the “tele- 

vised” Fashion Show 

Scene I 

A living room is set up for “supper” 
with card tables. An air of excitement 
dominates the scene. As the curtain goes 
up Alice and Marie are arranging the 
room, dusting, fixing bowls of flowers or 
greens, setting up the card tables, etc. 


—typical boys 


charmingly 


Jeanie: Isn't it perfectly super to think 
that some of our girls are to be in the 
big Teen-ager Television Fashion 
Show? 

Marie: I’m so thrilled I just can’t wait. 

Auice: Well, then, I don’t know what 
you'll do for the next two hours. 

Jeanie: (Laughing) Why we'll have sup- 
per with the boys and— 

AuicE: Speaking of the boys, aren’t they 
supposed to be here to help cook 
supper? 

Marie: (Giggling) And how! Tom's go- 
ing to make biscuits, Bob’s going to 
do the hamburgers with onions— 

Jeanie: And Bill's stuck with the table 
setting and serving. 

Atice: Now wait a minute, we could do 
that much for them. 

Marie: But the darlings want to show 
how much they've learned in the 
school Chef Club. 

JEANIE: Mom says boys never poked 
their nose in a kitchen when she was 
a girl—except to raid the cookie jar. 

Marte: Times have changed, my sweet, 
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why cooking and sewing and baby 
care are just downright popular with 
lots of boys. 

Auice: The Home Ec. people keep say- 
ing that family life is a cooperative 
proposition, so why shouldn’t the 
males know how to cook an egg and 
give baby a bath? 

Marie: (Giggling) When I marry, it’s 
going to be a boy who’s majored in 
home economics. 

Auice: Oh, you, thinking of things like 
that! 

Jeanie: (Laughing) Marie likes to talk 
teen-age nonsense. 

Marie: Nonsense my eye — that’s just 
good sense. 

(Sound: Door Bell) 

ALIcE: Quiet, gusher. 

JEANIE: (Going Toward Door) It’s the 
boys and they're top heavy with 
bundles. 


Enter three boys burdened down with 
platters, bags, etc. 
Ad-lib greetings removing coats, putting 
packages on card tables. 


Tom: Well, girls, when do we eat? 

Jeanie: Just as soon as we have it ready, 
fellow cooks. 

AuicE: The broadcast is at 8 o’clock. 

Bos: Then lead me to the kitchen some- 
body. I'll go right to work on the 
hamburgers. 

Marie: Are you sure you know how to 
make ’em, Bob? 

Bos: You bet—parsley, bread, seasoning 
—all mixed with the meat and formed 
into nice little patties—-and popped 
under the broiler to brown. . . 
2am, .. 

BiLL: Say Bob, you sound like the real 
McCoy. 

Bos: (Boasting) Well, I got dinner for 
Dad and myself the other night when 
Mother was down to Aunt Sue’s and 
my scrambled eggs and sausage were 
tops, if I do say so myself. 


Jeanie: (Taking Bob’s Hand) You've 
convinced us, Bob, so to the kitchen 
we will go. 

Bos: (Dramatic Gesture) To the kitch- 
en. 

Exit Bob and Jeanie amid laughter. 

Auice: The china and silverware are 
over there, Bill—and I'll help you if 
you want. 

Bit: (Looking Relieved) Thanks, Alice, 
that’s swell of you. You know I get 
kinda stuck in the middle of table 
setting—too doggone many gadgets! 

Auice: But don’t you think it’s nice to 
know how to set a table? 

Bit: Sure thing, I’m going to try for a 
part-time waiter job to help out my 
college expenses. There’s lots of tips 
in a job like that. 

Marie: And wonderful food if you select 
a place like the Waldorf or Ritz or— 

Bitt: Listen, scatter-brain, I said a part- 
time waiter job near the university, 
remember? 

(Sound: Laughter) 

Tom: (Taking Marie’s Arm) Come on 
Marie, you've talked enough. Suppose 
you help me whip up the lightest, 
fluffiest biscuits that have ever come 
out of an oven. 

Marte: Well now. Don’t we hate our- 
selves! O.K. Tom, the baker—I’m all 
agog over your biscuits. 

Exit Marie and Tom. Alice and Bill 
are setting two card tables. 

Atce: You know, Bill, we’ve had so 
much fun since the Homing-Bees Club 
got under way. 

Bit: That out-of-school Home Ec. Club 
of yours with the fancy name has been 
a life saver for all of us. 

Avice: Our Home Ec. Club says that 
some day boys will have the same 
kind of instruction in homemaking 
that girls do.... 

Bit: Most of the fellows would like it 
too. Gee! When we were in seventh 
grade we were green with envy at all 
the fancy smells coming out of the 
cooking room. 

Anice: (Laughing) And remember how 
you and Tom sneaked into the sew- 
ing room to borrow needle and thread 
for your torn pants? 

BiLt: My Mother’s joining the Mothers’ 
Homemaker Club at the school next 
term—Mrs. Jones next door made her- 
self a snazzy coat that has my mother 
green with envy. 

Atice: My Mother went last year—and 
as a result we got new curtains, slip 
covers and all sorts of new dishes to 
eat because she learned how to make 
‘em in school. 

Bitt: I guess school’s getting to be a 
regular community affair. 

Auice: Our teacher says that’s the only 
way family life can be really happy. 

Bitt: Everybody shares and helps. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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By Ellen Fleming 


Style Consultant 
United States Potters Association 


Not many years ago fine din- 
nerware was available only to 
the wealthiest people. Today 
it is within the means of 
practically every family. 
Quality dishes of every type 
—vitrified china, semi-vitre- 
ous ware and pottery — are 
made. right here in America. 
They are an accepted part of 
gracious living. 
















What Do You Know About Dinnerware? 


VERY woman loves to set a pretty table. It’s part of 

her creativeness and her urgency to beauty. Above 

all, she loves her own set of dinnerware, those dishes 
she chose with such pride, and which she plans to love 
and live with for a long, long time. However, if she 
chooses her dinnerware simply for the sake of the pat- 
tern printed on it, she may be sorry later. There are 
many kinds and variations of kinds of dishes. Each is 
suitable for a certain purpose, a certain home and a 
certain way of life. So, it’s a wise woman who learns 
all she can about dinnerware and knows before she buys 








what she wants and needs most. 

Because the potters of the United States manufacture 
every known type of dinnerware, we shall consider only 
American dinnerware here. It will illustrate all the 
points which must be made. There are three general 
types of American dinnerware: vitrified china, semi- 
vitreous ware (or earthenware) and pottery. While all 
dishes are alike in that they are made of approximately 
the same ingredients, each type has been handled differ- 
ently and therefore has different characteristics. Let’s 
take them one by one. (Continued on next page) 
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I 
CHINA 


China is the most delicate ware 
you can buy. It is translucent. You 
will be able to recognize it by hold- 
ing a plate up to the light with your 
hand behind it. If you can see the 
outline of your fingers through the 
ware, you will know it is china. 
China is completely vitrified. This 
means that it is non-porous and non- 
absorbent all the way through the 
ware, This is due to a certain blend- 
ing of the minerals used in its manu- 
facture and to the high degree of 
heat at which it has been fired. China 
may be used in almost any sort of 
table setting; however, being of deli- 
cate appearance, it seems more at 
home in a house whose whole tone 
is somewhat formal. For instance, it 
would look better on a fine linen 
cloth than on one of heavy home- 
spun. Choose pattern and color to 






harmonize with your dining room color scheme. If you are buying your china now for the home you plan to have 
some day, choose a simple pattern and a subdued color which will blend with any decorative scheme you may de- 
cide upon. A typical, usable, simple pattern is seen in the photograph at right. This china has an ivory body with 
very slim gold banding and a blue leaf pattern. The table cloth is of soft blue linen; the water glasses are banded 
in blue cut work. Used as shown with centerpiece of roses, lilacs and small pink ceramic salt and peppers in the 
shape of roses, this makes a lovely table setting. 


I 
SEMI-VITREOUS WARE 


Semi-vitreous is an American term describing a type 
of ware that 1s sometimes called fine earthenware in other 
countries. It is made of approximately the same mixture 
of minerals as china but has been treated a little differ- 
ently—molded somewhat thicker than china and fired at 
not quite such high temperatures. Because it is molded 
into thicker pieces, it is not translucent. Also because of 
this, it is durable and will stand a great deal of wear and 
use. The deep glaze completely seals the somewhat por- 
ous center of each picce. It is generally less expensive 
than china, and while many patterns are available which 
would fit beautifully into a completely formal setting, 
there are many more which would be eminently suitable 
for somewhat less formal homes. 

In the photographs at left semi-vitreous ware is shown 
in a casual table setting. Shades of brown and tan and 
violet in the dinnerware pattern blend with the soft 
chartreuse of the handwoven place mats. This would be 
a charming luncheon or simple supper setting. 


All photographs courtesy of the United States Potters Association 
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Til 
POTTERY 


Pottery is really a general term meaning anything the 
potter makes. However, in general usage, it has come 
to mean the gay, colorful American pottery which we 
know and love so well. American pottery is not to be 
confused with imported, rough native ware. Rough 
native ware is made from coarse clays, thinly glazed and 
fired at very low temperatures. Actually, American pot- 
tery is really semi-vitreous ware. It is deeply glazed, chip 
resistant and very durable. Only because of its simple 
charm and gay patterns, is it called pottery. 

The picture at left illustrates just what we mean. On 
a red-checked Irish linen cloth which you could make 
in a minute, the bright white: plate, with its fat red 
apples and grassy green border, stands out like a shout 
of welcome and good cheer. Used for breakfast, luncheon 
or any casual meal, whether served in or out of doors, 
it adds greatly to the charm of any service. As it is so 
inexpensive, it does not make a great dent in the family 
budget. Every well equipped home should have an ac- 
; cessory set of pottery, as well as a complete basic service 
of dinnerware. 















































IV 
HOW TO BUY 


Now that you know and can iden- 
tify the different types of ware on 
the market, let’s consider the way to 
buy what you will need. If you want 
to budget your expenditures, you 
may begin with what is called a 
“starter set.” This usually consists of 
a service for four. You can add to 
this “starter set” as you like. You 
may buy either from open stock or 
by sets. If you buy from open stock, 
be sure that the pattern you choose 
i will continue to be available for 
some time. Manufacturers often set 
a time limit on a pattern. They may 
plan to run it for only ten years. If 
the pattern you select has been run 
for eight of those ten years, it would 
be heartbreaking to discover too late 
that you could not complete the set 
you had begun. Some patterns are 
classic and will run indefinitely. In- 
quire carefully before you make your 
final choice. You may also buy a 
complete set. These sets have been 
carefully planned to give you those 
pieces you will need most often and 
come in services for six, eight and 
twelve. 

_ In the illustration at right semi-vitreous ware is shown in a simple “table for two” arrangement. The ware is banded 
in blue with a pink rose in the center of each plate. The place mats and napkins are of rose sprigged dimity with 
picoted ruffled edges. These you could easily make yourself. The roses which wander down the center of the table 
repeat the motif on the ware. ‘This setting proves that a minimum of money can achieve a maximum of charm! 
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BASKET to carry all essential clean- 

ing supplies typifies efficiency in 

housework. Not only does it speed 
the cleaning, but it enables the cleaner 
to do her job more easily and happily. 
With every cleaning supply at hand the 
usual trips to the storage closet for for- 
gotten items are eliminated. Result: a 
clean house in record time with no 
wasted energy. 

Any type of basket can be used for 
carrying cleaning supplies provided it 
is light in weight and roomy enough to 
hold all the required suppiies. A special 
one may be purchased or one may be 
made at home from a fruit basket. The 
handle should be in the center of the 
basket and easy to grip to prevent tip- 
ping. The lining should be of oilcloth 
or plastic material for ease in keeping 
clean and in case of spilling. 

In a two level house, two baskets are 
convenient—one to keep upstairs and 
one downstairs. Thus unnecessary travel- 
ing is eliminated when accidents occur 
as well as when routine cleaning is re- 
quired. 

The items that fit in a cleaning basket 
vary from household to household. No 
two homes are furnished exactly alike. 
Nor do two women prefer the same 
methods of cleaning or types of clean- 
ers. Items also vary from season to sea- 
son, depending upon the type of clean- 
ing being done. It is up to the user of 
the basket to figure out her needs, stock 
a complete supply of materials in her 
cleaning closet and then outfit the 
basket before she starts on her house- 
keeping rounds. She can add certain 
items and take out others which she will 
not need. A mental resume of the clean- 
ing tasks scheduled for that particular 
day and the materials required to com- 
plete them sheuld suffice to keep the 
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basket equipped with needed materials. 

The cleaning basket can be used to 
carry small cleaning tools, too. The 
tools selected depend much upon the 
type of large cleaning equipment used. 
If a vacuum cleaner is available, then 
dusting brushes, Venetian blind brushes, 
radiator brushes, dustpan, etc., will not 
be needed as the vacuum cleaner attach- 
ments will be used for such purposes. 
If these types of attachments are not 
available, then brushes of the types men- 
tioned should be kept in the cleaning 
basket. 

What generally fits into a cleaning 
basket? There are certain “musts” — 
items that are used in most households. 
These include soap and soap flakes, 
household ammonia, cleansing powders 
and disinfectants. Gloves should be con- 
sidered a stock item—cotton gloves to 
keep the hands clean and rubber gloves 
for protection against strong cleaning 
solutions. Oil is also a standby for such 
routine jobs as fixing squeaking hinges 
and lubricating electric fans, etc. Other 
supplies most frequently used are: 

Cleaning cloths. A supply of clean, 
soft cloths is essential. Some may be 
used for dusting; others for polishing 
metals, furniture and floors. Still others 
are to be used for removing finger 
prints, washing window sills, etc. The 
number of cloths in the basket depends 
upon how many different tasks have to 
be done in one day. 

Sometimes dusting mitts are preferred 
to dusting cloths. Also available are 
paper dusters which can be used dry for 
dusting, dampened for polishing. When 
dirty, the paper dusters can be dis- 
carded. The specially treated “blitz” 
cloths that clean silver, brass, copper 
and other metals are a helpful innova- 
tion. By using a blitz cloth weekly, 
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Basket 


By Helen Eckhoff 


much difficult cleaning of metals is de- 
layed or even overcome and the metal 
objects will always look shining and 
bright. 

Sponges. Either the natural sponges 
or the synthetic kind can be used in 
place of cloths for numerous cleaning 
jobs. Don’t overlook either the sponge- 
type wall brushes and floor washers. 

Brushes, If no vacuum cleaner at 
tachments are available, then wall, fur- 
niture, radiator and floor brushes should 
be included when necessary. One scrub. 
bing brush is almost always handy. 

Window cleaners. A commercial prep- 
aration for washing windows, keeping 
mirrors bright or cleansing glass-covered 
tables can be used quickly and easily. 
Or, if preferred, a home preparation 
will do the trick. Keep a square of 
chamois fastened to the container with 
an elastic band. 

Upholstery and rug cleaners. These 
items may be seasonal or, where there 
are children, a weekly item. Carbon 
tetrachloride is excellent for touch-up 
spot removing. If other cleaners are 
used care should be taken to follow the 
manufacturer’s directions and to work 
quickly to avoid streaking of upholstery 
or rugs. A soap shampoo may be made 
at home for this purpose, if desired. 
Two small porcelain enamel bowls are 
needed for making solutions to clean 
upholstery, rugs, window sills, etc. 

Wall cleaners. The type included de- 
pends upon whether the walls are 
painted or papered. Regardless of the 
type of finsh, dirty finger marks have a 
habit of appearing in conspicuous places 
and have to be removed. 

Metal cleaners. One bottle of all- 
purpose cleaner may be sufficient. Handy 
to use, too, are tarnish retardants that 

(Concluded on page 142) 
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Vegetable brush. Use it to wash all 
kinds of vegetables as they are put 
away or prepared for cooking. The 
stiffish bristles fit into the curve of 
celery, the eyes of potatoes or the 


groove of a carrot to remove all traces 
of sand and grit. A brush does the job 
more efficiently and faster than one can 
do it by hand . . . and removes all dirt 





Furniture brush, A split through the 
center of the brush fits around chair 
arms and rungs to dust both sides at 
once. Dust-absorbing, washable cotton 
yarn quickly whisks off dust particles 
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Brushes 
to the 
Rescue 


RUSHES make housekeeping easier 
Be more efficient. ‘They are de- 

signed to do specific household tasks. 
They fit corners where fingers will not 
reach. They divide to dust around chair 
rungs and into carvings. They cover 
greater areas, hard to reach ones, too, 
and more quickly. ‘Take the hand scrub 
brush for example. When washing walls 
or woodwork it covers a larger area 
more quickly and removes dirt faster 
than hand washing. Its pointed ends 
allow it to get at corners of closets, 
baseboards and crevices easily. 

There are brushes for every need. . . 
scrubbing, dusting, mopping, cleaning 
tiny bottles or spouts. The type of 
bristle used in each brush fits the job 
it is to do . . . soft bristles or cotton 
yarns in dusting brushes, hard bristles 
in scrubbing brushes. 

To get the greatest use from brushes 
give them the care they need and de- 
serve. Hang them up instead of storing 
them on their bristles. Or, if impossible 
to hang up, store them on their handles 
to keep the brushes clean. Wash them 
in warm water with mild soap when 
they are dirty, rinse well and dry thor- 
oughly. Dry brushes hanging up. Non- 
hangable brushes should be dried with 
the bristles facing down. If the brushes 
are not dirty, they should be rinsed in 
warm water, preferably under the 
faucet. Then the excess water can be 
removed by shaking and the brush hung 
up to dry. If the brushes are not hung 
up, excess water in the bristles will flow 
back into the handle and eventually 
cause the handle to loosen. 

Pictured on this page are just a few 
of the many brushes ready to serve the 
housewife. Here, too, are hints on how 
they can speed household chores. 


Venetian blind brush at left. This three- 
fingered brush is designed to dust blinds 
efficiently. It fits around cords and tapes 
to get at dust lingering in hard-to-get-at 
corners, The three prongs cover three 
slats at once, making speedier dusting 













Long handled scrub brush, Use this for 
a speedier, easier way of cleaning floors 
and porches, The stiff bristles dig into 
the cracks and crevices, removing dirt 
The long handle out-modes 
housemaid’s knee and that aching back 


quickly. 





Radiator brush. It fits into the corners 
and crevices of hard-to-clean radiators, 
removing dust and dirt. The long han- 
dle is designed to prevent unnecessary 
stooping and will reach even the lowest 
part of the radiator, if correctly used 
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HO said that necessity is the mother 

of invention? Homemaking students 
in the Davidson High School can prove 
the point. When their school building 
burned they were given new books and 
a room in the church basement. But 
they needed equipment badly, particu- 
larly a bookcase. And they saw possi- 
bilities, even in a rusty, dirty old oil 
stove. 


First they loosened rusty screws with 
kerosene and went to work with a screw 
driver, pliers and hammer. Old burners, 
oil line and tank cover were removed. 
Rough spots were smoothed with saud 
paper, followed by thorough washing 
with hot soapy water to give a clean 
surface for painting. 


Then a discarded blackboard from 
the recently burned school building was 
cut to fit over the entire cooking surface 
and another used to make a back on the 
lower part of the stove. A half shelf 


It Can Be Done 


IX Cornell seniors with healthy ap- 

petites and their instructor who ad- 
mits she likes good food, too, are eating 
happily and well on less than $1.00 per 
person per day in the practice house of 
the College of Home Economics. Meals 
are planned, marketed and prepared by 
a “cook” and “assistant cook” whose 
identity change each week. 

The girls say their success is due to 
scanning local newspapers for seasonal 
foods and cheap “specials” and _ plan- 
ning menus a week in advance. By do- 
ing the latter they make sure that the 
overall diet is both balanced and varied, 
that leftovers are utilized and that less 
emphasis is placed on meat, poultry and 
bread. 

A glance at the week’s menus which 
cost 85 cents per person per day in- 
cluded cantaloupe, stewed prunes, apple- 
sauce or fruit juice (fresh orange juice 
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Needed=A Bookease 
In the Way—An Old Oil Stove By Asenath Cooke 






made from a six-inch plank was inserted 
in the lower section to hold jars of 
canned foods. 


After three coats of red and ivory 
enamel the old stove emerged a colorful 
bookcase ready to provide space for all 
reference books and magazines. The 
glass oil tank on top of the bookcase 
made a surprisingly attractive container 
for ivy. 

But that’s not all. Other parts of the 
stove were cleverly salvaged. The round 
metal racks from the cooking surfaces 
became flower pot holders and hot pads 
for the food laboratory. The five gallon 
oil can is now a gay trash can, painted 
to match the bookcase. Four of the 
burner bowl covers, enameled blue and 
white, have solved the housing problem 
for some bird friends. A fifth burner 
bowl cover is now a “quonset” home 
for some squirrels. The oil pipe line 
and burners are favorite play equipment 


once; canned citrus juice more frequent- 
ly since it is cheaper and nearly as 
nutritious); hot or cold cereal; eggs, or 
pancakes and syrup. The “family” had 
a choice of milk or coffee. 

Luncheons featured casserole dishes, 
salads, sandwiches, (open face, usually, 
to conserve bread), soups and, for des- 
sert, fresh, canned or frozen fruit and 
cookies. Milk was the beverage. 

Meat loaf, inexpensive meat cuts, 
cheese dishes and fish fillets were alter- 
nated for dinner. Potatoes, vegetables, 
salads and delicious-sounding desserts 
rounded out the “big’’ meal of the day. 
Among the desserts were pineapple 
mousse, lemon graham cracker pie and 
chocolate pudding. 

Here are one day’s menus: 

Breakfast: Stewed prunes; hot, whole 
grain cereal; sweet rolls; coffee or milk. 

Luncheon: Macaroni and cheese; let- 
tuce and carrot salad; bread; milk; 
applesauce and cookies. 

Dinner: Broiled fillet of haddock; 


harvard beets; parsleyed potatoes; cole 









Homemaking Teacher 
Davidson, North Carolina 


in the children’s sand-box. 

In fact, all parts of the stove are in 
use again except for a few nuts and 
bolts which the girls are saving for 
future projects. 





slaw; bread; tea; fresh peaches and 
cream; and cookies. 

The budget allowed for butter on 
the table and other fats for cooking. 

Since apples were plentiful and in- 
expensive, they were used in various 
ways—as sauce, baked and in Waldorf 
salad. No one minded repetition when 
apples were served in different forms. 

Toward the end of the week, when 
dabs of left-over carrots, celery, toma- 
toes and corn began to clutter the refrig- 
erator, the cook prepared stewed breast 
of lamb (an inexpensive cut) and added 
the left-over vegetables shortly before 
serving. When she found she had an 
accumulation of raw vegetables—two or 
three carrots, a piece of cabbage and a 
few ribs of celery she made perfection 
salad, a gelatin mould which calls for 
shredded raw vegetables. 

Entertaining is called for in the cur- 
riculum. But it takes careful planning 
because the extra cost must be absorbed 
in the food budget. Every homemaker 
knows that guests are luxuries these days. 
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Better Food 
and the School Lunch 


RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Simmered Rice and Green Beans 


LP TEE AS 














) 1% cups cooked rice 2/3 cup finely diced celery 
j 1 box (10 oz.) quick-frozen green beans 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1 cup boiling water, salted 11% cups canned or stewed tomatoes 
4 cup finely diced onion 14 teaspoon celery salt 
1/3 cup diced green pepper 4 teaspoon sugar 
Salt and pepper 


Cook and drain the rice; keep hot. Drop quick-frozen green beans into briskly boiling salted water, bring 
again to a boil and boil 8 to 12 minutes, or until just tender. Drain. Saute onion, green pepper and 
celery in butter or margarine, covered, until tender but not browned. Add remaining ingredients and 


simmer about 5 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 
con 
pots | 
} 
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ive Were 
Human Guinea Pigs 


By Josephine McKenrick 


Senior in College of Home Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


OST of us have been brought up 
on the stereotyped expression “Eat 


this because ‘they’ say it’s good for 
you.” What right did “they” have to 
tell us what to do? Had “they” fool- 
proof reasons for their requests? Yes, in 
most instances this “they” refers to au- 
thorities who have given much of their 
time and effort to research, but still are 
known only as “they.” 

For example, in the iron experiment 
recently carried on at Cornell Univer- 
sity, the man behind the scenes was not 
a man at all but a very capable woman, 
Dr. Frances Johnston, assistant profes- 
sor in the Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment at the College of Home Econom- 
ics. On February 15, 1947, Dr. Johnston 
and her staff began the final stage of 
their research on iron absorption in 
women. They completed their work 
with the girls who served as guinea pigs 
on April 27, a period of ten weeks. The 
laboratory work was not completely fin- 
ished until December 1947, and the out- 
come of this study has yet to be pub- 
lished. This is the story in back of what 
“they” will say. 

Until 1938 it was believed that all 
iron caten, regardless of the amount, 
was absorbed from the digestive tract. 
Since that time, tests have been made 
with radioactive iron on animals not 
depleted of iron and it has been found 
that the absorption was very low. In 
experiments with men the absorption 
was not more than three per cent of the 
amount taken in. Some authorities were 
still inclined to believe that women ab- 
sorbed more than men, the only possi- 
ble way they could account for women’s 
ability to maintain a constant amount 
of iron in the blood despite menstrual 
losses. This experiment was initiated 
for the purpose of determining just 
how much iron women absorb. 

The actual research was the beginning 
of the end. Preparations were begun a 
year in advance. It was necessary to 
write detailed plans of the study for the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the 
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USDA. The plans, as soon as they were 
approved, were financed by the Purnell 
Research Fund. 

Without doubt, purchasing and stor- 
ing the food to be used was one of the 
biggest jobs. Although some canned 
goods were bought, the staff canned 
many of their own fruits and vegetables 
in glass jars rather than in tin cans so 
they could be certain that no iron would 
dissolve from the metal container into 
the food. All the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables were bought at one time so as to 
be of the same lot, and they were care- 
fully picked over before they were put 
in cold storage. A freezer locker was 
rented to store all the frozen foods. 
Staples, such as butter, margarine, cake 
flour and cereals, were the only foods 
that were bought as they were needed. 
A flour company made a special run of 
unenriched flour for use in the experi- 
ment. 

The color reagent to use was another 
puzzling problem. The test for iron is 
a color test—the deeper the red, the 
more iron. Thiocyanate was chosen in 
preference to orthophenanthroline. The 
thiocyanate finally decided upon was 
ammonium thiocyanate, but to get this 
with a low enough iron content pre- 
sented another problem. The U. S. 
Standards for the iron concentration in 
ammonium thiocyanate had been raised 
several months previously. After several 
long distance calls to chemical supply 
houses, the plans for using it had to be 
abandoned. Then sodium thiocyanate 
was tried. The first bottle used con- 
tained some substance that caused fad- 
ing of the color, but finally an old bottle 
was found which was satisfactory. 

Glass containers for storing the sam- 
ples of foods and excretions for later 
analysis were all soaked overnight in 
warm ten per cent hydrochloric acid to 
wash out any trace of iron. The corks 
were treated in the same manner and 
then were coated with paraffin. All the 
bottles were labeled with paper labels 
and with a wax pencil to make doubly 
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sure of the contents in case of any ques. 
tion. Many pieces of kitchen equip- 
ment were repainted to remove any pos- 
sibility of the food touching any rust. 
The cooking of the food was done in 
glass and aluminum to prevent iron 
contamination. The planning of the 
diet alone took the working hours of 
one person for two weeks. 

Another determining factor was the 
selection of subjects. The staff at first 
thought of choosing junior and senior 
foods’ majors, but they found this im- 
possible since most of these girls were 
taking courses in which it was absolute- 
ly necessary that they taste the foods 
they were preparing. The final choice 
was made from volunteer freshmen in 
the elementary foods course. After in- 
vestigating their health records, the staft 
chose five congenial girls. Although the 
ideal number is 100 for the best results, 
and three the absolute minimum, the 
choice of five persons was an insurance 
of one against sickness and one against 
abnormal behavior. 

Besides these five girls, there was a 
full-time dietitian to oversee all the 
meal preparations, one senior cook who 
prepared the evening meal, one full- 
time chemist, two graduate students who 
made technical analyses, and fifteen col- 
lege girls who, during their free time. 
prepared vegetables, set the table and 
washed the dishes. This staff was under 
the supervision of Dr. Johnston. 

Before the experiment began the girts 
were given a list of all the foods in- 
cluded in the diet which could be 
changed in case of likes and dislikes, 
and some minor changes were made in 
the planned diet. The first two weeks 
of the experiment was an adjustment 
period to determine the amount of food 
the girls would normally eat. All foods 
were accurately weighed before they 


(Concluded on page 140) 
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By T. Swann Harding 


HE quality of your salad dressing, 

your tea, your wine and many other 

things depends upon somebody else’s 
good taste. The tasters, like the profes- 
sional perfume smel ers, must be the last 
word on quality for no chemical or 
physical tests have yet been devised 
which equal the good old human senses 
in judging the savor of food or drink. 
The Greeks had a word for it but the 
scientists call the process “organoleptic 
evaluation.” 

Soybean oil, for instance, constituted 
more than half the fat in margarine 
in 1946. Much of it was used also for 
deep-fat frying of foods such as potato 
chips and doughnuts. Now ways of im- 
proving the flavor of soybean oil are 
being investigated at the Department of 
Agriculture’s Northern Regional Re- 


search Laboratory in Peoria. The serv-° 


ice of a taste panel is required, their 
job being to judge the oils that have 
been given different treatments in vari- 
ous refining processes. 

Many are called but few are chosen 
for these panels. Some persons make 
wholly incorrect identifications; some 
perform with chronic inconsistency; 
some have very high thresholds and sim- 
ply cannot detect small differences in 


The first step in organoleptic (sense) testing of a product such as soybean oil 
corded as bland, rancid, painty or buttery. 
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Teaching Test Tasters to Taste 


taste, smell or concentration. They must 
be eliminated. So must individuals who 
have had too much experience or who 
have a special interest in the product 
to be tested. 

The survivors in this elimination con- 
test have to be trained. Usually a dozen 
men and women are chosen from some 
thirty-five candidates. They are “‘edu- 
cated” by appraising a group of oils that 
have previously been rated by experts. 
They must have a keen interest in their 
testing ability and that feeling must be 
sustained, for lack of a condition re- 
ferred to as “panel euphoria” can inter- 
fere with accuracy in results. 

Many persons who are well qualified 
for taste-panel service have to sacrifice 
time from research or from other work 
which excites their interest more than 
test tasting. It has been found that talks 
on the results of the research and the 
plans for future experiments, as well as 
general discussions, help sustain the in- 
terest of panel members and make them 
feel that their work is both important 
and useful. 

In scoring an oil panel members have 
a choice of ten ratings, ranging from 
bland, through good, to objectionable, 
unpleasant and repulsive—or what Ches- 
ter A. Riley would probably call “re- 
voltin’.” Paired samples are presented. 
The testers first smell both, then taste 
the one having the least odor—on the 





assumption that it will probably have 
the mildest flavor. This avoids dulling 
the senses. Only after testing and scor 
ing are complete can the panel mem 
bers discuss and compare evaluations. 

The results are scored on special score 
cards, standard statistical methods being 
used to determine whether observed dif- 
ferences are significant. The evaluations 
of a panel always vary slightly from day 
to day, also somewhat with the samples 
compared. 

To eliminate factors which might in 
troduce error, panel members are made 
comfortable in a well-lighted, air-condi 
tioned room. Each individual works in 
a separate booth in a sitting position 
This booth minimizes distractions and 
discourages the tendency to make audi- 
ble remarks like “Phuie!” or other 
sounds indicative of how the oils taste 
Quiet, orderliness and regularity all 
tend to make judgment accurate. 

The samples are all warmed to the 
same temperature before being tasted 
as this renders flavor and odor mort 
easily detectable. After the testing is fin 
ished the panel member is given a re 
ward for his work in the form of a cooky 
which removes any unpleasant taste 
Discussion for purposes of morale then 
proceeds. These soybean oil taste pan- 
els are credited with promoting sub 
stantial progress in improving the flavor 
of soybean oil. 


is checking its odor. This may be re- 
After tasting samples of oil their scores are recorded by these test tasters 
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mercially canned foods are packed 

right where they are grown and 
also at the peak of perfection, thus in- 
suring absolute freshness plus the finest 
possible flavor. In the commercial can- 
neries it is a definite law that all fruits 
and vegetables must be packed the day 
they are gathered while exactly the same 
scrupulous care as would be used by the 
skilled homemaker in her own kitchen 
governs every commercial process. More- 
over the most rigid government super- 
vision is exercised not merely over the 
actual canning itself, but also over the 
raw material. 

Please do not think for a moment 
that we are intimating that the can 
opener is the only piece of kitchen 
equipment needed nowadays, nor that 
we should live exclusively on canned 
products. Yet isn’t it a pity not to save 
ourselves undue labor, time and waste 
by making use of them in more gener- 
ous quantity? 

At this season of the year canned 
fruits especially come into the picture. 
The variety of fresh fruits is more or 
less limited but now once again we are 
able to avail ourselves of those luscious 
canned fruits which we missed so sorely 
during the war years. Fruits are canned 
in syrups of varying degrees of sweet- 
ness and density, some even without any 
added sweetening, so make your selec- 
tion carefully depending on the use you 
intend to make of the fruit. The terms 
used on the labels are “Extra Heavy 
Syrup” which is the sweetest and richest 
of all; “Heavy Syrup” a medium sweet 
syrup; “Light Syrup” moderately sweet, 
and “In Water” which implies no added 
sweetening. Naturally if one is using 


| S we reminded you last month com- 
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esserts Using 
Canned Fruits 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 





the drained fruit alone its syrup will be 
reserved for gelatin or frozen pudding, 
punch, pudding sauce or salad dressing 
to mention but a few uses. 

When we consider the wide variety 
of desserts, simple or elaborate, that may 
be made with canned fruits, their name 
is legion. One may serve them plain, 
in hot or cold desserts, in pies and in 
short cakes. How about that half-forgot- 
ten but always popular upside-down 





Photos Courtesy Calif. Foods Research Institute 


The glamourous appearance of peach 
cup pudding belies the fact that left- 
over bread crumbs are its chief ingre- 
dient. The sauce uses the peach syrup 


Flour-saving pastry stars top golden peach pie 





cake? Remember it with its pattern of 
pineapple or peaches imbedded in a 
cushionary cake with a rich buttery 
sugary glaze, better in itself than any 
separately served sauce? 

Two or three of the desserts given 
here lend themselves well to the utiliza- 
tion of leftovers. Don’t turn up your 
nose at the Pinafore Pudding which 
may be made in one large dish or in 
individual molds. In either case it pro- 
vides an excellent use for those slices 
of bread which must not be wasted and 
which in this guise make a most attrac- 
tive dessert for grown-ups as well as 
nursery folk. The same comment holds 
good for the Peach Cup Pudding, put- 
ting to use leftover bread, a precious 
item in these days of save and share. 

Of course, you already know that with 
the present wheat shortage we are asked 
to make pies with one crust only—hence, 
our Golden Peach Pie. The small pastry 
stars come out of the trimmings. 

Don’t fail to try Pineapple Pancakes, 
the slight tartness of the fruit combines 
so well with the golden brown cakes. 
Incidentally, there is no law against 
making a mound of plain pancakes or 
griddle cakes, putting the pineapple be- 
tween and cutting down through the 
entire mound in wedge-shaped pieces 
for serving. That would be a grand 
dessert for a day when the meat ration 
is scanty. 

And so it goes—with simple fruit des- 
serts for the family, and more elaborate 
ones such as the Baked Pears Praline or 
Frozen Pudding for special occasions. 

There’s an abundance of canned fruit 
in the stores now ready for use in des- 
serts almost every day of the week dur- 


(Concluded on page 116) 
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the fullest month of the year. Not 

only were America’s two most famous 
presidents born in February but this 
month marks the beginning of Lent, the 
New Orleans Mardi Gras and St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. The question is—which to 
celebrate? Our bold suggestion is to 
celebrate them all with one grand mas- 
quetade costume party. Too elaborate, 
you say? Well, it needn’t be. 

These party ideas are ideal for the 
college home management house or they 
may be adapted just as easily to a high 
school party sponsored by the home- 
making classes. They are not necessarily 
to be included in one party but to aug- 
ment party plans already in full swing. 
No doubt by this time you and your 
class know the kind of party you would 
like to give. Let’s proceed from there. 


PPee tates: — the shortest month — is 


So You’ve Planned a 
Valentine Party! 


Many are the legends surrounding the 
origin of Valentine’s Day. One version 
is that St. Valentine’s claim to the day 
stems from his execution at that time. 
Pagan Rome was extinguishing Chris- 
tians and happened to choose a Roman 
feast day for the Christian Valentine's 
execution. This feast day celebrated the 
time when birds chose their mates and 
young men’s fancies turned to thoughts 
of love. Thus the name of Valentine 
rose to lasting fame. 

Another tale has it that in the third 
century Claudius, then emperor of 
Rome, decreed that there should be no 
more marriages. He decided that mar- 
ried men made poor soldiers—they were 
loath to leave home and family. When 
the good priest Valentine heard about 
this thwarting of Cupid’s arrow, he 
passed word along that they should 
come to him secretly and he would 
marry them. Of course, the story seeped 
out, and when Claudius learned of Val- 
entine’s actions, he had him thrown into 
prison, 

Wouldn't it be fun to put in skit 
form one of these legends (or another 
that you may have heard about St. 
Valentine) and have it enacted at the 
party? Although very simple it can be 
most entertaining. 

Comic Valentines bring loads of mer- 
riment into a Valentine party. Write on 
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Party Ideas for February 


slips of paper the names of all the 
guests, shuffle together in a hat and have 
each guest draw a name. The guests 
then don their thinking caps and write 
four-line jingles apropos of the persons 
whose names they have drawn. Then, 
of course, they must all be re-shuffled, 
so that the author remains anonymous, 
and read aloud. Prizes for the funniest 
and for the “corniest” are a must. 

Which brings us to the all-important 
refreshments. Three-way Valentine cup 
cakes served with a carbonated fruit 
drink or chocolate milk will soothe and 
delight stomachs aching from too much 
laughter. 


Three-Way Valentine Cup Cakes 


2 2/3 cups sifted cake flour 
4% teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
2/3 cup shortening 
11/3 cups sugar 
2 eggs 
1% cup milk 
1% teaspoon vanilla 

Sift together the cake flour, baking 
powder and salt. Blend shortening and 
sugar until light and fluffy. Add eggs 
unbeaten one_at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Add flour mixture 
alternately with milk and vanilla mix- 
ture. Divide batter into three equal 
parts. Bake 1/3 of the batter as plain 
cup cakes. To second third, add 
package of chocolate morsels and 
sprinkle another 14 package over the 
top of the cup cakes. To the last third, 
add remainder of package of chocolate 
bits melted and mixed with 4 cup 
water. Then mix thoroughly into batter 
to make chocolate cup cakes. Bake at 
350° F. for 20-25 minutes. Makes 3 
dozen medium-sized cup cakes. Cover 
white cakes with Chocolate Fudge Frost- 
ing, and dark cakes with Seven Minute 
Frosting, decorating with red candy 
hearts and coconut. 


So You’ve Planned a Mardi Gras! 


You’re miles away from New Orleans 
but you have decided to stop envying 
the inhabitants of that celebrated city 
and have a Mardi Gras of your own. 
But instead of a masked parade yours 
will be a masked costume party. High 
school and college students don’t have 
the money to buy nor the time to make 
elaborate costumes but almost anyone 






By Evelyn Platt 





Cherry Tarts—decorative party fare 


can concoct a costume that will add to 
the fun. 

Dancing will be the chief activity at 
this party so there’s no need to plan 
games. Somewhere near the end of the 
party stage a “floorshow” depicting the 
origin of the Mardi Gras in New Or- 
leans. It began, you know, when a group 
of young students returning to New 
Orleans from Paris in 1827 organized 
a masked parade similar to the Paris 
Mardi Gras. They marched about the 
city on Shrove Tuesday, the day pre- . 
ceding Ash Wednesday which is the be- 
ginning of the Lenten fasting season. 
Ever since then the Mardi Gras parade 
has marked the closing of the pre- 
Lenten carnival festivities in New Or- 
leans. To get back to our party—after 
a group has enacted the above scene, 
gather the rest of the party into the 

(Concluded on page 136) 
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Regional Dinner 


never the twain shall meet,” asserted 
Kipling. But girls in the foods dem- 
onstration class at Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio, show how East and West, 

North and South can meet over a kitch- 

en stove and a recipe in the following 

radio script.* 

Eva F, Montcomery: In the studio with 
me are six students to tell you about 
their home state dishes which they 
have recently demonstrated in class. 
First may I introduce Shirley Crandall 
from Pennsylvania where shoo-fly pic 
is very dear to the heart of every 
native son and daughter. Isn’t that 
right, Shirley? 

SHIRLEY: Yes, it is. When I told a friend 
from Pennsylvania that I had demon- 
strated shoo-fly pie, he said I made 
him actually homesick. 

E.F.M.: You will have to make your 
friend a shoo-fly pie. I'll wager Mary 
Greene, who is the next girl I want 
to introduce, is thinking that Penn- 
sylvania may have its shoo-fly pie and 
apple pan dowdy, but Florida has its 
sweet potato pie. How about that, 
Mary? 

Mary G.: Yes, Miss Montgomery, in 
Florida we are partial to sweet potato 
pie which is similar to pumpkin pie 
of the North, only we think sweet 
potato pie is better. It is more mild 
and is flavored with vanilla or cinna- 
mon. 


Pires is East and West is West and 


* This is the script of an actual broadcast given last 
spring by students at Miami University under the 
direction of Miss Montgomery. We recommend it for 
a home economics club meeting, a classroom skit, a 
program for parents or a radio broadcast. 
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E.F.M.: I agree with you, Mary. There 
is something very appetizing about the 
brown lusciousness of sweet potato 
pie. Now I should like you to meet 
Mrs. Dorothy Abercrombie, a_vet- 
eran’s wife from Massachusetts. 
Dorothy, how do you feel about the 
eastern custom of serving brown bread 
and baked beans for Saturday night 
supper? 

Dorortny: I think it’s an excellent idea. 
In Massachusetts we not only like to 
serve them for Saturday night supper, 
but we have the left over beans for 
breakfast Sunday morning. 

E.F.M.: And can’t those beans be good 
even for breakfast? When I had baked 
beans served at a Canteen breakfast 
in Boston once I thought I never had 
tasted anything so delicious. 

Dorotuy: That’s because in Massachu- 
setts we bake beans all day. We bake 
the beans in a heavy brown bean pot 
with an onion for added flavor. 

E.F.M.: No wonder those Eastern beans 
are good. Now I would like to intro- 
duce Margot Breaks from our neigh- 
boring state of Indiana. What is a 
favorite dish in Indiana, Margot? 

Marcor: Since Indiana is known for its 
fine corn, I guess it’s logical that corn- 
sticks made from cornmeal are popu- 
lar in my state. 

E.F.M.: Cornsticks are popular in a 
number of states, Kentucky, too, for 
instance. The next girl I’d like to 
introduce to you is Janet Lang who 
lived for a while in Oregon. Janet, 
did you enjoy Oregon food, as I did 
when I was there a year ago? 


By Eva F. Montgomery 


Associate Professor of Foods 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Janet: I could really grow eloquent 
about Oregon food, especially the 
Rochester peaches, the Hearts of Gold 
melons, and the fresh salmon. Miss 
Montgomery, did you know that in 
Oregon it’s customary to serve salad 
as the first course? 

E.F.M.: Yes, I was told that all along 
the west coast it is a rather general 
practice to serve salad as the first 
course. Now may I present our last 
speaker, Virginia English, who is from 
Ohio. What is a typical Ohio dish, 
Virginia? 

VirciniaA: An apple dish of some kind. 
We've all heard of that well-known 
pioneer, Johnny Appleseed, who wan- 
dered over the length and breadth of 
Ohio planting his apple seeds. Today, 
Ohio owes a debt of gratitude to him 
for its abundance of apples. That's 
why I demonstrated apple dumplings 
and apple crisp which are typical 
Ohio dishes. 

E.F.M.: We in Ohio should be grateful 
indeed to Johnny Appleseed. Now 
that you have been introduced to 
these girls I should like to ask Shirley 
about the origin of the shoo-fly pie. 

SHIRLEY: That specialty of the Pennt- 
sylvania Dutch, shoo-fly pie, gets its 
name from the fact that it was sup- 
posed to be so sweet, the flies had to 
be shooed as the pie cooled. 

E.F.M.: You proved that shoo-fly pie 
made in Ohio could be good, too. 
Since you are a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, could you tell us if people in 
thag state still believe the old idea 

(Continued on page 110) 
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T'S the day after the school Valentine 

Dance. Two girls in your first period 

foods lab. dash in a half-hour late 
with a woeful tale about the bus break- 
ing down. You are not quite convinced 
but feeling charitable you try to look 
sympathetic. Still you can’t help think- 
ing—“That’s a fishy story if I ever heard 
one. They probably arrived home late 
last night and overslept.” A very fishy 
story indeed. A fishy story—suddenly 
your lightning brain hits upon a novel 
idea. 

“It’s the Lenten season, isn’t it?” your 
alter ego excitedly cries. 

“Yes, but—” replies your sober cau- 
tious self. 

“Well, each time during Lent some- 
one in the class exaggerates or tells an 
improbable story she will have to make 
a fish dish at the next week’s class 
meeting.” 

‘But we already had our fish unit,” 
you say—justly proud of your well plan- 
ned schedule for the year. 

“That’s right, but don’t you remem- 
ber wondering at the time how you 
could possibly get in a few more fish 
lessons? Well, this is a simple, painless 
method. ‘The whole class will profit 
even though they will be doing their 
regularly scheduled lesson. They all 
can taste the fish, have a copy of the 
recipe and the fishwife (as you might 
“all-in-fun” call the fish maker of the 
day) could explain just how she pre- 
pared it. While the fish is cooking she 
will have an opportunity to observe 
the class activity and make the lesson 
they are doing a “home project.” 

You are convinced. So you check your 
file on fish and prepare a brief talk to 
introduce your “fishing season.” Natu- 
rally it’s “old stuff” to you but a much 
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An Extra Lesson on Fish 


By Evelyn Platt 








needed review for the class. You try to 
cover all the important points and the 
finished lecture shapes up something 
like this. 


How to buy fish 


Be sure the fish you buy is fresh. How 
can you tell? Just keep in mind this 
little jingle which applies to any variety 
of fish: 

His eyes should be bulging— 
His gills reddish pink; 
Flesh, firm and elastic 
And that’s all, I think. 

When buying fresh or frozen fish, a 
good rule to remember is: make it the 
last item purchased and the first into 
the refrigerator. Fish is extremely per- 
ishable and should be stored either in 
the freezing compartment or directly 
under it. Before storing wipe it with 
a damp cloth and wrap in waxed paper. 


What to buy 


Fresh fish is usually sold as fillets, 
steaks or dressed whole fish. Fiilets are 
boneless solid slices of meat with no 
waste and practically ready for cooking. 
Allow three servings for each pound. 
Fish commonly used for fillets are had- 
dock, flounder, sole, cod, bluefish, mack- 
erel, sea bass, butterfish and whitefish. 

Steaks are cross section cuts of fish. 
They are ready for cooking and have 
few to no bones. Allow two or three 
servings per pound. Steaks are cut from 
halibut, salmon, cod and _ pollock. 

Whole dressed fish means that fins, 
tail, entrails and scaies, if any, have 
been removed along with the blue line 
under the backbone. For each serving 
allow one half pound. Fish which may 
be prepared in this way are haddock, 
flounder, weakfish, bluefish, butterfish, 
scrod (baby cod), marked cod, Spanish 
mackerel, pollock, pike and smelts. Ex- 
cept for smelts, which are small—twelve 
to sixteen to a pound—the whole fish 
mentioned lend themselves readily to 
broiling and baking. 

Frozen fish, of course, are available in 
these same forms and are widely used 
in inland states where only the fresh 
water varieties would ordinarily be 


found. For best results the fish should 
be completely defrosted and at room 
temperature before cooking. 

Other types of fish on the market are 
smoked fish including haddock—some- 
times called Finnan Haddie—mackerel, 
salmon, halibut and bluefish which re- 
quire no further cooking. 


How to cook 

Like meat, fish may be broiled, baked 
or fried. For broiling use sea bass, blue- 
fish, haddock, mackerel, weakfish, floun- 
der and whiting. The fish can be broiled 
whole or split but have bone left in the 
split fish for flavor. Fish fillets and 
steaks can also be broiled. Use fat or 
oil on fish to keep it from drying out— 
especially fish with white meat haying 
no fat in it. 

Heat the oven for about ten minutes 
before broiling fish at a high tempera- 
ture of 550° F. Place the broiler rack 
from two to three inches below the heat 
for split fish, fillets and steaks; from 
three to six inches for whole fish, de- 
pending on thickness. It is not neces- 
sary to turn split fish and fillets during 
broiling but steaks and whole fish need 
to be turned. Broiling time depends 
on thickness and texture of the fish, 
varying from six to eleven minutes. 

For baking use haddock, bluefish, 
small cod, whitefish, mackerel, flounder 
and fillets and steaks. Preheat the oven 
and do not let the temperature go 
higher than 400°F. Fish bakes more 
quickly than meat so be careful not to 
dry it out. 

For frying use a small amount of fat 
or oil or deep-fat fry in a large amount 
of fat or oil. Heat fat before putting 
fish in to cook. Dip fish in egg and 
roll in crumbs or flour before placing 
in hot fat. 

To remove fish odors rub moistened 
salt on hands or utensils before apply- 
ing any soap. 


Is fish nutritious? 

Fish is an excellent source of protein, 
contains goodly amounts of niacin and 
calcium and is often found rich in vita- 
min A. This vitamin, however, is con- 
centrated mainly in the fish liver oils. 
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Regional Dinner 
(Continued from page 108) 


that the perfect meal should include 
seven sweets and seven sours? 

SHIRLEY: Maybe not exactly that num- 
ber, but they do get contrast in meals 
by using apple butter, spiced peaches, 
honey, pickled beets and water melon 
pickles. 

E.F.M.: Such contrast should add zest 
to any meal. Mary Greene, in addi- 
tion to sweet potato pie which you 
mentioned as a favorite in Florida, 
what other dishes are popular in your 
State. 

Mary: Orange or tangerine sherbet are 
favorites in Florida. Avocado and 
grapefruit sections served with French 
dressing make a typical salad. Then 
for a simple dessert I think nothing 
is better than sliced oranges with 
grated fresh cocoanut. 

E.F.M.: Do you use the coconut milk, 
Mary? 

Mary: Yes, pour the coconut milk over 
the oranges and coconut and allow 
to chill in the refrigerator. Don’t 
leave it too long—an hour is just 
right. Incidentally, I think Florida’s 
most unusual dish is “Hush Puppies.” 

E.F.M.: Certainly the name is unusual. 
What are “Hush Puppies.” 

Mary: To silence the barking dogs at 
fish fries, the fishermen fried balls 
of cornmeal mixed with chopped 
onion and water. As they tossed these 
cornmeal balls to the dogs the men 
would say, “Hush Puppies.” 

E.F.M.: “Hush Puppies” fried in deep 
fat are good served as a first course 
with tomato juice cocktail, too. Mar- 
got Breaks, you spoke of cornsticks 
as being a favorite of Indiana. What 
kind of cornmeal should be used in 
cornsticks? 

Marcot: It doesn’t matter whether you 
use white or yellow cornmeal but 
water ground cornmeal is especially 
good for cornsticks. Near my home at 
Mitchell, Indiana, there is an old mill 
where cornmeal is water ground and 
this makes wonderful cornsticks. 

E.F.M.: We will gladly send your recipe 
for cornsticks, if anyone is interested 
in having a copy. Virginia, your 
recipe for apple crisp is such a quickly 
mixed recipe wouldn’t you like to 
give it to our audience? 

VirciniA: Yes, I'll be glad to give the 
recipe if our listeners will get paper 
and pencil. Here are the ingredients 
for apple crisp: 

4 cups sliced apples 
1 tablsp. of lemon juice 
\% cup sifted flour 
34 tsp. cinnamon 
Few grains of nutmeg 
1 cup light brown sugar 
14 cup butter or margarine 
Cut apples in eighths. Arrange in 
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greased baking dish and sprinkle with 
lemon juice. Sift flour, measure, and 
mix flour, spices and sugar. Cut in 
butter until mixture resembles coarse 
meal. Sprinkle apples with crumb 
mixture. Bake at 375 degrees F. about 
30 minutes or until apples are soft 
and crumbs are brown. Serve hot or 
cold. This recipe serves 4-6 people. 

E.F.M.: Cheese is good served with 
apple crisp, too. Dorothy, what would 
you like to add to this discussion of 
regional food? 

Dorotny: I was thinking, you all can 


have your fancy desserts such as shoo- 
fly pie and sweet potato pie, but as 
a loyal citizen of Massachusetts, give 
me a hearty sea food dinner begin- 
ning with clam chowder. How does 
baked mackerel stuffed with mush- 
room dressing sound to you, Miss 
Montgomery? 


E.F.M.: It sounds most enticing, and it 


tasted even better as you demon- 
strated very effectively. Margot, do 
you have any other suggestions? 


Makrcot: I’ve been thinking about all 


(Concluded on page 142) 








The stage is set 

The spotlight is aimed 

The questions are ready— 
Are YOU? 


-RAY your knowledge of food with 

these questions—then give the Quiz to 
your foods classes. Remember conse- 
quences for wrong answers require read- 
ing up on the subject gone hazy. Refer- 
ences for this purpose will be given 
along with correct answers on page 138. 
There, too, you will find directions for 
scoring, 


I, Nutrition and Health 
Total—32 points 

1) Everyone knows liver is excellent 
nutritionally because its high iron 
content helps build red blood cells. 
Name another vital mineral needed 
for blood building. —---—-———— 
(5 points) 
2) Graying of the hair is said to be 
due to a deficiency of which one of 
the following: (a) pyridoxine (b) 
vitamin A (c) chlorophyll (d) pan- 
tothenic acid. 





(5 points) 

8) Pregnant women need to eat twice 
as much as they normally would as 
they are eating for “two.” True 
me False —-——— (2 points) 


4) The oil-soluble vitamins are four. 
Can you name them? 











(20 points) 
5) The skeleton of the body is largely 
composed of two elements. They 
are: (8 points) 





II. Food Preparation 


Total—32 points 
6) What is the “muffin method” of cake 
mixing? ——— —— (10 points) 
7) Why do brown spots sometimes ap- 
pear on baking powder bascuits? 
(10 points) 
8) Less-tender cuts of meat are better 














broiled. True — False 
(2 points) 
9) What leavening agent is used in 
popovers? —-—————— (5 points) 


10) Blanching food before freezing 


means: (a) thoroughly cooking the 
food (b) scalding food to inhibit 
enzyme action (c) wrapping it in 
airtight foil ----——— (5 points) 


Ill. Food Marketing and 
Economics 


Total—36 points 


11) What are the seven grades of beef 





in order from the top down? 








(14 points) 


12) Margarine is far inferior to butter— 


especially in the vitamin content 
and from the taste standpoint. 
True ———— False ———— (2 points) 


13) Differentiate between grade labeling 


and descriptive labeling. —-———— 


(5 points) 





14) Do low income or high income 


families prefer a grocery store that 
grants credit? Why? —--————— 
(5 points) 





15) You have bought a chicken for Sun- 


day dinner. The butcher said it was 
a nice, young one, but you have 
your doubts. What are the char- 
acteristics of a young chicken? ——— 
(10 points) 
(Answers on page 138) 
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Food Control Records 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


The control records necessary to present an adequate financial picture of a school lunchroom 
may be roughly divided into three sections: 1. the control of money, 2. the control of food and 
3. the control of labor and time. In December Miss Cronan answered nine pertinent questions 
on food control records. In January she discussed the control of money with illustrations of 
a cash register tally, cash account record, voucher or check register, petty cash voucher, profit 


and loss statement and gratis meals report. This article completes the series. 


purchasing of the food. Large 
schools may ask for bids from various 
firms on staple goods, especially canned 
goods, and may also use this method 
for purchasing perishables, such as fruits 
and vegetables. If the volume is not 
large, it is a wiser policy to trade with 
one firm which has proved its reliability 
and general fair pricing rather than to 
shop around. A record of the orders 
placed should be kept to facilitate check- 
ing of goods and bills as they are re- 
ceived. When food is received in the 
lunch room each item on the delivery 
slip should be checked before signing. 
It is difficult to make claims for missing 
goods if this procedure is not followed. 
The next control of food comes at the 
stock room. Food may be requisitioned 


[= control of food begins with the 


from the stock on hand and usually one 
person is responsible for all food re- 
moved from the stock room each day. 
In a small system the cook or manager 
may have control of this, Larger school 
systems may have a stock boy who de- 
livers food daily to various schools or 
departments as they are requisitioned 


. by the managers. A perpetual inventory 


may be kept or a physical inventory 
once a month may suffice in the small 
lunch room. Whatever the method used 
it is essential that food be carefully con- 
trolled. A sample inventory is shown 
below. 

The Daily Food Record Count is the 
means of checking the items of food 
sold against the amount of money re- 
ceived each day. No matter how small 
a lunch room is, this record is essential 


—The Editor 


and is one of the most important means 
of stopping small leakages. The system 
of counting plates as they are served, 
desserts as they are cut or dished, and 
sandwiches as they are made must be 
worked out in each kitchen. The selling 
cost of these items multiplied by the 
number sold should equal the total cash 
received for the day. Small daily losses 
may be the difference between profit 
and loss at the end of the month. This 
food record is also a guide for deter- 
mining the amount of food to be pre- 
pared the next time this food appears 
on the menu. A sample is shown on 
the next page. 

The Food Purchase Record Card is 
kept to show detail of a certain item 
purchased. This detail includes the 

(Continued on next page) 
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date of purchase, the firm from whom 
it was purchased, the brand name, the 
quantity and the unit price. The unit 
price shown on the card is used in com- 
puting the monthly inventory. From 
the information given on this card, it 
is also easy to compute the total con- 
sumption of any one food item for the 
year and is, therefore, an excellent guide 
for future purchasing. See sample shown 
at right. 

The Daily Distribution Sheet for Fed- 
eral Subsidy (A or B lunches) is a means 
of recording the number of hot dishes 
sold and also the number of bottles of 
milk sold. ‘This information comes from 
the Daily Food Record Card, but if it 
is entered daily on the distribution 
sheet, it saves time at the end of the 
month when compiling the report for 
the Federal Reimbursement. See the 
full report on opposite page. 


Control of Labor 

Ihe Employees’ Attendance Book is 
a book similar to a teacher’s attendance 
record. This book is used to record the 
presence or absence of each worker. A 
small “s” is recorded when sick leave is 
allowed. ‘This enables the bookkeeper 
or person in charge of the pay roll to 
count the number of days already 
granted so that a person will not be 
paid for absences beyond the total allow- 
able sick leave. Also in this book is kept 
the withholding status of employees and 
the number of hours worked each day. 

The Employees’ Pay Roll Book keeps 
a record of each individual person em- 
ployed, the person's address, the amount 
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Wednesday October 1, 1947 


Received: 
Food Tickets 
Milk Tickets 
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Total money value 
food consumed 


¥XXX 
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of taxes withheld, the amount of retire- 
ment withheld and the net salary re- 
ceived. These amounts are posted in 
this book from the pay roll slip, check 
or voucher used for payment of em- 
ployees. When making up the govern- 
ment quarterly or annual report, all 
needed information is at hand ready to 
be assembled and totaled. See sample 
shown on opposite page. 

The Student Pay Roll Book is a rec- 
ord of the student worker, the number 
of days each student worked, the amount 
paid to him weekly, plus his signature 
as to having received the money. 


No food control record is complete 
without accurate data on the amount of 
food prepared, the food not served, the 
food consumed, the money value of the 
food consumed. See top sheet for 
method of keeping this record. The 
food purchase record card directly 
above provides information for com- 
parison cost studies. The unit price is 
used in computing the monthly inven- 
tory. From the information on_ this 
card it is easy to compute the total 
consumption of any one food item. It 
is therefore an excellent guide for 
planning future purchasing 
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The monthly records of 
Federal Subsidy Lunches 
can be kept satisfactorily 
on mimeographed forms 
like the one above, Pay- 
roll books for employees 
and students may follow 
the forms at left and be- 
low for accurate records 
and easy reference. The 
employee record includes 
withholding status; the 
student payroll record 
book requires signature. 
proof of money paid and 
received 


















































Note: 


School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of local 
abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit 
and vegetable content, Fresh fruits, juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items, 































































































DATE SOUP..7c HOT DISH... 18c SALAD... 15c SANDWICHES ... 7c DESSERTS . . 7 
Chicken * Baked Eggs Creole, Tossed Salad, | Fruit Sliced Tongue . . 15c Cottage Pudding 
f Noodle Orange Juice, Roll and Butter Lettuce Chocolate Sauce 
Lamb Broth Baked Macaroni with Sliced Frank-| Chicory and Raisin Bread and Raspberry 
2 furts, Green Beans, Bran Muffin} Tomato Wedges Cream Cheese Shortcake 
and Butter Sliced Cucumber 
Fish Ham Pin Wheel Roll, Cheese Sauce, | Asparagus Fish Flake Roll . . 10c Chocolate 
3 Chowder Buttered Broccoli, Carrot and Jelly and Nut Pudding 
Raisin Salad 
Cream of Hot Beef Sandwich, Gravy, Celery| Stuffed Pepper American Cheese on Strawberry 
4 Mushroom Sticks, Tomato Juice and Sliced Rye Bread Bavarian 
Pineapple Raspberry Jam Cream 
French Baked Fish Fillet, Mashed Potato,| Apricot and Fresh Slaw Peach Cup 
5 Onion Stuffed Tomato, Roll and Butter; Cheese Pimiento Cheese Pudding 
Beef Broth Cheese Fondue, Fresh Buttered! Vegetable Chopped Ham & Fruit Gelatine 
8 with Barley Spinach, Apple Muffin and Butter Pickle 10c 
Jam 
Tomato Chicken and Vegetable Pie with| Red Apple, Pine- | Lettuce * Norwegian 
q Biscuit Crust, Orange Juice apple & Celery | Cottage Cheese & Nut Prune Pudding 
Clam Baked Stuffed Potato, Green Beans | Macaroni and Lettuce and Apple Sauce 
10 Chowder with Cheese Sauce, Egg & To-| Tuna Bacon. . 15c ake 
mato Salad, Roll and Butter Jelly 
Cream of Lamb Fricassee on Mashed Potato, | Fruit Sliced Tomato Lemon Chiffon 
i f Spinach Green Salad, Roll and Butter Cream Cheese & Date Pie—Graham 
Cracker Crust 
Salmon Creamed Codfish, Baked Potato,| Sardine and Fresh Vegetable * Brownie 
{2 Bisque Buttered Beets, Roll and Butter; Egg Peanut Butter Pudding 
Vegetable Italian Spaghetti with Cheese,| Pear and Tuna Fish Salad Roll 10c_ | Pineapple Upside 
15 Chowder Green Salad, Roll and Butter Mint Jelly Blackberry Jam . wn Cake 
Vegetable * Creamed Dried Beef, Eggs and| Stuffed Liverwurst on Gingerbread 
f 6 Cheese with Vegetables on Toast,| Tomato Rye Bread 15c Whipped 
Orange Juice Fresh Slaw Topping 
Cream of Hamburg Loaf, Tomato Sauce,| Chicory and * Cheese Salad Peach 
[7 | Pea Mashed Potato, Buttered Green| Tomato Wedges | Lettuce Cobbler 
Cabbage, Roll and Butter 
Cream of Corned Beef Hash, Harvard Beets, | Shredded Vege- | Cream Cheese & Date Apple Pie 
f a Celery Roll and Butter table in Lime | Jelly & Nut 
Gelatine 
Corn * Haddock Souffle, Peas and Car-| Stuffed Celery Egg Salad Roll Steam Cherry 
19 | Chowder rots, Roll and Butter Tomato Pudding, 
Foamy Sauce 
Vegetable Sliced Luncheon Meat, Spanish| Under-the-Sea Peanut Butter Chocolate 
22 Beef Rice, Vegetable Juice, Roll and Pear in Rasp- | Cream Cheese & Olive Layer Cake 
Butter berry Gelatine 
93 Cream of Chicken Chop Suey on_ Fried| Fresh Spring Pimiento Cheese Orange Custard 
Tomato Noodles, Fruit Cup, Roll and| Vegetables Jam 
Butter 
9 4 Vegetable Creamed Ham on Corn Bread, | Vegetable Salmon Salad Roll 10c Rhubarb Pie 
Canned Cherries Cheese & Relish (Frozen) 
Split Pea Beef Pie with Vegetables, Tomato! Grapefruit and | Chicken Salad Roll 15c Pineapple Rice 
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Juice, Roll and Butter 





Orange Sections 





Grape Jelly 


Dainty 
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Time Out for Easter Vacation 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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Recipes for March 


Norwegian Prune Pudding 


(50 servings) 


1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon salt 

134 cups cornstarch 

10 ths. lemon juice 


21% pounds prunes, dried 
214 quarts cold water 
2 quarts boiling water 
1 quart sugar 


Soak the prunes in the cold water overnight. Cook in 
the same water, pit and return to juice. Add boiling 
water, sugar, cinnamon and salt and bring to boiling 
point. Dilute cornstarch with a little cold water and 
add it. Cook until clear. Add lemon juice. Cool and 
serve with cream. 






By Marion L. Cronan 
School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Cheese Salad Sandwich Filling 
(50° servings) 


3 cups cheddar cheese 
1% cups mayonnaise 
Salt to taste 


6 cups raw cabbage 
3 cups raw carrots 


Coarsely chop vegetables and cheese. Add the mayon- 
naise and season. Mix thoroughly. Serve on rye bread. 
Allowance—2 tablespoons per sandwich, 

Red cabbage may be substituted for green for color 
variation. If abundantly available cauliflower may be 
used in place of the cabbage. 





Creamed Chipped Beef, Eggs 
and Cheese with Vegetables 


(50 servings) 


214 pounds chipped beef 
¥% cup shortening 

7 quarts medium % 

white sauce i, 


3 pounds cheese, ground 
10 eggs, hard cooked 

10 can peas 
10 can carrots 


Cut dried chipped beef in strips. Rinse in warm water; 
drain. Saute in fat until the edges curl. Do not allow 
to brown. Add to the hot white sauce which has the 
cheese melted in it. Add chopped hard cooked eggs and 
vegetables. Serve with potato, noodles, spaghetti, toast, 
cornbread or patty shell. 


Fish Souffle 


(50 servings) 


2 quarts milk, scalded 234 cups egg yolks 

1 onion, finely ground 4 pounds fish, flaked 
14, pound fat 2% teaspoons salt 

\% pound flour 1 quart egg whites 


Scald the milk. Saute the onion in the fat and add the 
flour, When blended add to the scalded milk, stirring 
vigorously. Cook from 7 to 10 minutes. Beat the egg 
yolks and add to a small amount of the white sauce; 
combine with the remaining sauce. Add the flaked fish 
and salt. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 
greased individual or ring molds in a pan of water in 
a moderate oven until the mixture has set. Serve with 
a tomato or cheese sauce. 





Baked Eggs Creole 
(50 servings) 


1 cup margarine, melted 


cups onions, chopped 
1/3 cup salt 


cups green peppers, 
chopped 4 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups bacon fat %4 cup sugar 

2 cups pimientos, chopped 50 hard cooked eggs 
quarts tomatoes, heateu 2 quarts bread crumbs 
4 cups flour 


Cook onions and peppers in bacon fat; add them with 
pimientos to tomatoes. Stir flour into fat, add to the hot 
tomatoes and cook until the mixture thickens, stirring 
constantly with a wire whip. Add seasonings and taste 
for further seasoning. Slice eggs. Arrange alternate layers 
of sliced eggs and sauce in greased baking pans or cas- 
seroles. Top with buttered bread crumbs and bake at 
425° F. until crumbs are browned. 
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Brownie Pudding 


(50 servings) 


6 cups flour 1%4 tablespoons vanilla 


41/, tablespoon baking powder % cup shortening, melted 
3 teaspoons salt 2% cups nuts, chopped 
4% cups sugar cups brown sugar 


1% cups cocoa 


3%4 cup cocoa 
3 234 quarts water, hot 


cups milk 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt, sugar and 34 cup cocoa; 
add milk, vanilla and melted shortening. Mix well. Add 
nuts and spread in greased pans. Mix brown sugar and 
cocoa together and spread on top of the mixture in the 
pan. Pour the hot water over the entire pudding. Bake 
at 350° F. about 40 minutes. (The water combines with 
the cocoa and sugar to make a sauce which goes to the 
sides and bottom of the pan.) 
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Desserts 


(Continued from page 106) 


ing these late winter and early spring 
months. 


Golden Peach Pie 

1 #2% can sliced cling peaches 
1 cup peach syrup 
14 cup sugar 
1% tablespoons cornstarch 
4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons orange juice 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
Pastry 


Drain peaches, reserving syrup. Heat 
one cup of this to boiling point and 
thicken with blended sugar, cornstarch 
and salt, cooking until thick and clear. 
Add orange juice and rind with butter 
or margarine. Arrange peach slices in 
pastry-lined pie plate and pour thick- 
ened syrup over all. Decorate with pastry 
stars and bake in hot oven, 425° F., 30- 
35 minutes. 


Pinafore Pudding 


Thin slices decrusted bread 
Canned red plums 

Sugar if needed 

Light cream or boiled custard 


Cut bread in finger strips and use to 
line bottom and sides of bowl compact- 
ly. Heat fruit to boiling point, add 
sugar if needed, turn gently into the 
lined bowl, filling as full as possible. 
Top with more bread, cover with a 
plate and set a weight on this that the 
bread may not float. Chill, unmold and 
serve with cream or custard. 


Peach Cup Pudding 


For the pudding: 

6 canned cling peach halves 
eggs 
cup granulated sugar 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 
cups soft white bread crumbs 
cups soft white bread crumbs 
tablespoons melted butter or 
margarine 
For the sauce: 

1 cup peach syrup 
% cup granulated sugar 
%4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
\%4 teaspoon ground cinnamon 


tw wen 


Place peach halves (rounded side up) 
in greased custard cups. Beat eggs, grad- 
ually adding sugar and when thick the 
blended crumbs and cinnamon. Stir in 
butter, divide among custard cups and 
bake in hot oven, 400° F., about 25 min- 
utes. Invert onto serving plates and, if 
desired, garnish with whipped cream. 
Serve sauce separately. 

For the sauce combine all ingredients 
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and stir until well blended. Bring slow- 
ly to boiling point and cook until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. 


Blueberry Cottage Pudding 
1 #2 can blueberries 
1/3 cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg 
2 cups sifted flour 
21% teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
2/3 cup milk 
1% teaspoon vanilla 


Turn blueberries into baking dish. 
Cream shortening thoroughly, gradually 
working in sugar. Add beaten egg and, 
when blended, sifted dry ingredients al- 
ternately with milk and vanilla. Spread 
over blueberries and bake in moderate 
oven, 350° F., 45-50 minutes. Serve 


warm with or without a sweet sauce. 







Snow Visions 
By Miriam Pope Cimino 









< Being a food minded person 
« I cannot help but see 

& Snow muffins on each fence post, 
* Meringues on every tree. 
s 




















iS 
~ Snow heaped upon a black fence 
> . ° 

S Makes a giant chocolate pie, 

~ And the mailbox neatly frosted 

@ Makes a loaf cake thick and high. 


> 
> 
> 














Apple Macaroon Pudding 
1 #2 can applesauce 
14 cup chopped almonds 
1 cup crushed macaroons 
2 tablespoons melted butter or 
margarine 


Put half the applesauce into a but- 
tered baking dish. Sprinkle with half 
the almonds, then half the macaroons 
into which melted butter has been 
stirred. Repeat layers and bake in mod- 
erale oven, 350° F., 20-25 minutes. Serve 
hot or cold, with or without light cream 
or custard, 


Frozen Pudding 
cup milk 
cup quartered marshmallows 
cup heavy cream, whipped 
teaspoon vanilla 
% cup quartered seeded raisins 
2/3 cup drained crushed pineapple 
1%4 cup diced maraschino cherries 
4 cup coarsely chopped walnuts 
or pecans 


Scald milk in double boiler, add 
marshmallows and stir and beat until 
smooth. Cool, then fold in whipped 


pt fat feet 


cream, vanilla, fruits and nuts. Blend 
all thoroughly and freeze in refrigerator 
tray, stirring thoroughly once after first 
half hour. 


Baked Pears Praline | 
1 #2% can pears 
Slices leftover sponge cake 
2 tablespoons chopped preserved or 
candied ginger 
4 cup granulated or brown sugar 
Y% cup blanched shredded almonds 
2 cups boiled custard 
14 cup whipped cream 


Drain pears and pour syrup over 
slices of cake in bottom of shallow serv. 
ing dish. Dice pears and arrange with 
ginger over cake. Melt sugar slowly over 
gentle heat until brown and caramel 
ized. Stir in almonds, cool, then crush 
with rolling pin. Blend two-thirds of 
this with the combined boiled custard 
and cream. Pour over pears and chill 
thoroughly. Just before serving sprinkle 
remainder of almonds over surface. 


4 


Apricot Shortcake 

2 cups sifted flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons shortening 
About 34 cup milk 
Canned apricots 
Whipped cream 


Sift together dry ingredients. Work 
in shortening and mix to light soft 





dough with milk. Turn onto floured 
board, roll 4 inch thick and cut into 
rounds with good-sized biscuit cutter. 
Brush surface of each round with soft- 
ened butter or substitute, place two to- 
gether to make layers and bake in hot 
oven, 425° F., about 12 minutes. Sepa- 
rate layers and arrange on individual 
plates having fruit between and top of 
cake. Decorate with whipped cream and 
be sure to use plenty of apricot syrup 
with the fruit. 


Pineapple Pancakes 


1 #2 can crushed pineapple 
2 cups flour 

1% teaspoon salt : 
2 eggs 

2 cups milk 
Sugar 
Ground cinnamon 





Sift flour and salt together. Add egg 
yolks and half the milk. Beat to smooth 
batter, gradually adding remaining milk. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites, then 
cook golden brown on both sides in 
large heavy well-greased frying pan. 
Drain pineapple and as pancakes are 
fried put a generous spoonful in the 
center of each, roll up, sprinkle with 
blended sugar and cinnamon and keep 
hot until all are cooked. 
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Libby PIPING HOT 


It’s the perfect drink for teen-agers. 
































Show your students how to heat Libby’s 
over and protect its precious vitamins. 
) Seru- 
> with It’s a real ‘“‘pep-up drink” fora _—_ Libby’s, vou see, is rich in Vitamin A and 
y over brisk day—Libby’s Tomato Juice served Vitamin C, and a ready source of B, and B. 
pees piping hot in a cup or mug. Perfect to serve You will find Libby’s the perfect brand to 
ds of | after a hike, a football game, at a weiner serve hot because it is so rich in sun-ripened 
usterd roast or after a hay ride. And so easy! tomato flavor and rich in consistency, for 
chill & Just heat Libby’s rich-ripe tasting juice. Libby’s is pure tomato juice, 
rinkle But point out to your students that it’s im- seasoned only with a touch of salt. 
a portant not to boil it because that’s the way LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
| to protect the precious tomato vitamins. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Work ed 
soft ; } Fi 
ured IDEAS FOR FIXIN’S—For a special touch [7 
into try serving Libby’s with a swirl of whipped eeed 
utter. cream on top. Or, on a very cold day you | 
soft: might like to add a drop or two of tabasco or 1 
o to Worcestershire sauce and serve with‘a sliver 
» hot of clove-spiked lemon. wed 
Sepa: As for what-to-serve with it—hot Libby’s 
‘dual is perfect with “‘hot dogs” of course. Pop- 
p of corn, potato chips, toasted cheese or deviled 
and ham snacks are other ‘‘naturals.’’ For 
yrup é something more ‘“‘partyfied’’—big 
ee stuffed olives pay emer in — 
(me 7a ~~ skewered with a toothpick, an 
sae = >> served hot off the broiler! Here 
a ‘ are ideas your students will use 
for their fall and winter outings 
and parties. Suggest them! 
egg 
goth 
rilk. 
hen 
in 
pan. 
are 
the 
with 
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What's Going On in Foods 





E need two and one-half acres of 
We: productive land per stomach 

in order to furnish every person 
in the world with a minimum nutritious 
diet, according to Dr. H. H. Bennett, 
Chief of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. At present there are only four 
billion acres of immediately arable land 
for a world population of more than 
two billion people increasing at a rate 
of twenty million a year. He has cal- 
culated that on the two and one-half 
acre per capita basis there is already a 
world shortage. 

The United States is still fortunate 
enough to be ahead of the minimum 
with about three acres per person. How- 
ever, the margin above the two-and-one- 
half acres is getting narrower both as a 
result of increasing numbers and_ be- 
cause of destruction by misuse, particu- 
larly by erosion. 

The three-acre figure, Dr. Bennett 
points out, allows a basic rotation of 
two acres per person in intertilled crops 
and small grain and one acre in grass 
or other protective or soil improvement 
crops. “For the United States,” warns 
Dr. Bennett, “time and land are run- 
ning out, and we dare not delay for a 
single unnecessary reason in safeguard- 
ing the productive land which we have 
left.” 


Old Soups in New Cans 


Soups made from centuries-old Chi- 
nese recipes are now being cooked, 
packed and distributed by a Chinese- 
American war veteran, Herbert Yee. 
Once classified as restaurant specialties, 
these exotic soups can now be served at 
home. 

Yee is currently packing eight varieties 
of the soup under the name of the 
Mandarin Food Products Corporation. 
One variety (Quo-Dp-Guy) contains 
sliced chicken, chestnuts, bamboo shoots, 
lotus seeds and seasoning. Another 
(Lin Ngnow) contains turtle meat, chick- 
en, pork and Chinese herbs. Ingredients 
of other varieties include duck, chopped 
lamb, dried oysters and Chinese vege- 
tables. 


Incomes and Meat 

Lower income groups now receive a 
larger share of the total income than 
they did in the prewar period, says 
Charles A. Burmeister, meat marketing 
specialist in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This makes it possible for 
them to compete more fully for avail- 
able food supplies and means a more 
even distribution of the total meat sup- 
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ply. It is also an indication that middle 
income groups probably get a smaller 
proportion of the meat supply than they 
formerly did. 


What Do You Like? 


In a public preference test lasting a 
year, one large supermarket measured 
the popularity of various fruits and 
vegetables. In dollar volume it was 
found that bananas stood first with 13 
per cent of the total. Oranges were next 
with 12 per cent. Potatoes scored 11.5 
per cent; tomatoes, 6 per cent and ap- 
ples, 5 per cent. Others in descending 
order were lettuce, beans, strawberries, 
grapefruit, carrots, spinach, onions and 
celery. 


Dry Icee—Food Saver 


The greatest dread of home freezer 
owners is a sudden power failure which, 
of course, results in food spoilage. If 
the power “goes off” for several days as 
might happen after a flood, fire or tor- 
nado, the USDA recommends placing 
dry ice in the freezer. This is effective, 
it was found, in maintaining safe tem- 
peratures for two days or more. 

Research workers suggest that electric 
power companies serving owners of 
home freezers keep a dry ice supply on 
hand for emergency purposes. Individ- 
ual owners might have difficulty obtain- 
ing dry ice when the need arises, where- 
as a dry ice “bank” in the power com- 
pany would be accessible to all. 


Soup Mix for Japan 


Twenty million pounds of concen- 
trated soup mix making over 321,000,- 
000 twelve-ounce servings of soup has 
been contracted for by the U. S. Army 
for use in Japan. It will be fed to school 
children, industrial workers, malnutri- 
tion cases, the aged and infirm and 
other classes for which communal feed- 
ing is deemed advisable. 

The order is one of the largest single 
contracts for foodstuffs ever entered into 
by the Army and is now being produced 
by the Boltz Corporation at their Han- 
ford, California, plant. The product is 
the result of exhaustive tests and re- 
search to develop a processed food from 
common foodstuffs which are not in 
short supply, and which would have 
the equivalent or better nutritive values 
of wheat at slightly less than the cost 
of wheat flour. 

To produce the soup mix, 100 car- 
loads of cornmeal, 100 carloads of soya 
grits and 25 carloads of salt are re- 
quired in addition to other miscella- 


By Evelyn Platt 





Food and equipment demonstrations at 
Macy’s Home Center in New York City 


are popular with shopping home- 
makers. Recently Gene Buchanan, Di- 
rector of the Test Kitchen of Theodore 
R. Sills & Co. which handles publicity 
for Sunshine Biscuits joined Peg Law- 
less, home economist for Macy’s in 2 
demonstration of cracker and cooky uses 


neous ingredients. It will take 15 car- 
loads of flattened bags to pack the soup 
mix for overseas shipment. 


Have You Heard? 

* © ¢ that science is now offering a push- 
button menu? A mechanical menu in- 
stalled in the center of the table makes 
it possible for the customer to press 
buttons alongside desired dishes. The 
order is recorded in the kitchen and a 
waiter delivers the food. It is already in 
use in a Hollywood restaurant. 

e * © that the hamburger has competi- 
tion in the form of a clamburger? This 
newest “heat-and-serve” item can be 
sliced and fried or broiled. It may be 
baked as a loaf and served at the table. 
Contents are 77 per cent clams chopped 
fine and clam bouillon mixed with 
spices, pimiento and just enough cereal 
to hold the clams together. 

* ¢ ¢ that bananas with the flavor of 
apples are soon to make their debut in 
this country? They have never been 
here before because they are so perish- 
able they cannot survive the long sea 
trip. Now they are being shipped by 
air and you may soon hear yourself say, 
“Please pass me an apple banana.” 
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‘Based on recent tests made among 

1500 home economists and their 

students. Home economics teach- 

ers, city and state supervisors of 
me economics, and professors 

of home economics education 

participated in the test. 
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Mi Lh 
B e 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TO HOME ECONOMISTS AND STUDENTS 


FOR TESTING THESE TEACHING UNITS 





Test teaching units were sent to 1500 home economists to 
learn in detail what kind of classroom material they and 
their students would like, also to obtain constructive 
suggestions for the improvement of these teaching units. 


This is what home economists 
helped to test and to improve: 


“The teacher’s source book, it seems to 
me, is very comprehensive and I par- 
ticularly like the logical. arrangement of 
it. This should give a home economics 
teacher much help in teaching the break- 
fast unit as a part of the family meals 
for the day. 

“The teacher’s outline is very complete. 
I like the arrangement which includes 
topics, experiences, and objectives. It will 
give teachers a real lift in the preparation 
of materials for breakfast planning, prep- 
aration, and service.” 

State Homemaking Supervisor 


Our sincere thanks fo all of you who helped us. 


say about these units which they 


“I believe such material would be of un- 
questionable assistance to the high school 
teacher. It has many worthwhile and in- 
teresting aspects to it and it impresses me 
as a step in the right direction.” 
Head—Home Economics 
Education Division, A State University 


“Like very much basic pattern idea and 
know from class work it is effective. Like 
the timing of breakfast preparation and 
the set up for that.” 

Pood of High School 

Home Economics Department 


“I think this material is very well planned 
and organized for classroom teaching and 
I have encouraged the use of same im all 
our foods classes.” 

Home Economics City Supervisor 


We continue to welcome teacher and student 
comments. Your classroom experiences help 
us to improve the Breakfast and Cereal Units 
each year. Should you feel this material 
could be improved in order to be more help- 
ful to you, won’t you please write us? 






Use coupon in coupon service section 
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What's Going On in the Home 





a 6 x 5 feet space is providing the 

solution to many a home owner’s 
crying need for an extra bath unit. The 
secret of this pint-sized bathroom is a 
corner lavatory, good-looking and as 
roomy as a conventional single-wall 
lavatory, and a small, low bathtub. 
Overall dimensions of the tub are 42 x 
31 inches. It is ideal as a shower recep- 
tor, and convenient for giving children 
their daily baths. Adults can take a 
regular sitting bath either down in the 
tub or sitting on the spacious corner 
seat. 

Suggested spots where this bathroom 
might be installed are under a stairway 
wv in the old-fashioned pantry still to 
be found in many homes. If neither of 
these places is feasible, a partition could 
be built at the end of one of the larger 
bedrooms with a portion allocated to 
the extra bathroom and the remainder 
serving for always-welcome extra closet 
space. The plan and fixtures (see pic- 
ture) for the bathroom are products of 
the Crane Company, 836 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Aaces tect bathroom built into 


Roll-away Cabinet Doors 


The danger of bumping one’s head 
on an open kitchen cabinet door has 
been eliminated with roll-away doors 
made of interlocking strips of extruded 
Tenite plastic. Light in weight, the 
doors slide up and out of the way at a 
touch, providing maximum entry to cup- 
boards. 

The lustrous plastic surface is easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. It cannot 
chip or peel and never needs refinish- 
ing. Doors are made in ivory, white, 
green, blue and red at the Plastic Proc- 
ess Company, 662 N. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles, California. 


FHA Protects Home Owners 

“In the enthusiasm of having a home 
of their own, families may be overly 
optimistic as to the amount they can 
afford to pay for it,” says Franklin D. 
Richards, Commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. However, with 
a long-term mortgage insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration, home 
buyers obtain the benefit of the judg- 
ment of FHA underwriters who deter- 





A complete bathroom in a space only 6 x 5 feet? Well, seeing is believing 
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By Evelyn Platt 


mine whether the venture is a financial 
obligation that may be safely assumed. 

Experience shows that there is no 
infallible formula by which the monthly 
cost of home ownership that a family 
can afford can be related to the family’s 
monthly income, according to Commis- 
sioner Richards. So many variable con- 
ditions enter into the question that 
judgment based upon the financial situ- 
ation of each individual family is the 


only safe guide. 


Versatile Electric Dryer 

The smallest dryer of its kind, only 
614 inches long by 714 inches high and 
3 inches in diameter, performs no less 
than 65 household tasks. It dries hair 
and nail polish. Attached to the bath- 
room wall, it supplies a blast of air for 
drying the hands. It can be used to de- 
frost frozen foods quickly and easily by 
its current of hot air. The dryer is 
manufactured by the Racine Universal 
Motor Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Have You Heard? 

¢ © ¢ that ice cream spoons are being 
made of pretzels? The plan is being 
adopted to encourage the eating of pret- 
zels with different kinds of foods. It is 
making necessary classes for bakers at 
the pretzel bending school conducted 
by the National Pretzel Bakers’ Insti- 
tute. 

¢ * © that oil on rubber heels or soles 
rots the rubber? Many zealous souls 
putting oil on their leather shoes to 
make them moisture-resistant forget this 
important factor. 

¢ ¢ * that daughters in farm families get 
more schooling than sons? The reverse 
is true of-young people in towns and 
cities and also of those who live in the 
country but are not from farm families. 
So says a report from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

* ¢ » that the rotary beater has gradu- 
ated into a mechanical mixer with two 
speeds? At least that’s how it’s made by 
the Maynard Company in Glendale, 
California. A simple gear arrangement 
allows the operator to regulate the speed 
of the beater blades to suit the mixture 
being prepared. 

¢ ¢ © that Westinghouse has introduced 
an electric sheet to fill the need for a 
moderate cost electric bed covering? It 
is priced under $30. It is operated by 
an automatic control that maintains a 
pre-selected warmth. 
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When it’s time to teach your classes about towels and rics which are attached to the charts. 
sheets, let Cannon’s new teaching-learning aids make Pass around Cannon’s new teaching-learning text- 
your work easier! books—one for sheets, one for towels. Each contains 
cial Hang up the handsome, illustrated wall charts page after page of illustrations. Each covers its sub- 
ied. shown below (they’re 22” x 34”). Students can feel ject interestingly and thoroughly. 
hr and examine actual samples of sheet and towel fab- Figu e out your needs now—and mail the coupon! 
nly 
ail eee 
~ A TERRY (tTuRKisH) TOWEL BUYING GUIDE FOR 
nas <a see TERRY (turKisH) TOWELS 
on- ft Pity 
hat ‘must DRY, "$F MUST WEAR 
itu- ae . : eo: a iene r ’ 
oo : ee. RS be oe sbbioa in in buying 
ote terry towels: 
@ WEAR: (00k for 0 tight, Firm underweove for strength and durability 
The surface loops or pile d. loca, hich lenge fer quich dying 
Two of the three the drying. Each oop, ony annem 
nly sponge, absorbs moisture. © comrorr hoose towels of salt, medumealt or seveh testure, es 
preferred by the user 
aa towel charts. ici entintio te tnsen site teita 
ess © AUNDERABILITY: choose size ond weight easy for home washing 
oie Also: How to launder economeal t lund pound 
én T + i aT NAT PS Ocoror ano DESIGN: consider bothroom decoration ond color 
for ee ror ap eo ee eieirnce een 
de. iz © srano hoose a towel with o brand name in which you hove 
4 confidence 
by HOW TERRY IS WOVEN 
1S ! @Enlorged view showing how 
sal . ~ ‘ the loops in terry are formed by 
on extra setof worp (lengthwise) 
threads slackened or loosened 
during weaving to form the pile. 
Sivek 
ng 
ng 
4 SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES CONSIDER THESE POINTS 
ks ARE OF TWO KINDS: IN BUYING SHEETS 
ed BA ! | 
ti- 
es 
Is 
to Two of the three 
is 
sheet charts. 
at 
- Also: How to Buy 
d the Right Size Sheets. 
e 
S. 
t 
: 
") : a neces : ‘naa |W Soe 
y = =| . 77. parce: Choose the bow quality you con aflord ler he purpovs 
> = SSS oe tae P B. wa anid: buy sheen with  brond nome in which you hove confidence 
t CHOOSE SHEETS WITH A BRAND NAME = req IN WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDEN' | 
d a 
€ ° se 
New Towel Textook! Includes information on history and <D See coupon listing hook. 
a ; ? ai CANNON 
4 background of towels; how to tell quality, buying points, sizes, 
. laundering, decorating with towels, conservation tips. 0 
o 
t oad : ine 
y New Sheet Textbook! Includes information on history of e 
2 sheets, sheet types, manufacture, how to tell quality, buying 
points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips. 70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Also see All-in-One Coupon on Page 143 
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What's Going on in Textiles 





ions for 47 has made new demands 

on fabrics for "48. Fabrics have be- 
come very important to designers. 
They're choosing feminine cloths with 
body, crispness and stiffness. Failles, 
bengalines, moires and heavy satins have 
taken the lead over soft weaves. One 
important note about new fabrics is 
that you'll hear them before you see 
them. Crisp rustly textures made of all 
fibres are moving on looms. Fabrics will 
be woven to appear stiff but will be 
truly feminine to the touch. Weavers 
promise that though the fabrics of '48 
will be designed to meet standards of 
style, the strides made in comfort and 
serviceability will not be overlooked. 


Te accepted “New Look” in fash- 


Uncovered Undercovers 


Whether labeled underskirts or petti- 
coats they’re the garments in fashion’s 
favor this year. The fabric of this flirt- 
ing feminine garment is the back bone 
of its success. Leading the list is rustling 
taffeta and stiff failles in bright plaids, 
colorful stripes and checks. ‘Taffeta gives 
off the swish and buoyancy that’s de- 
manded of petticoats. But this spring 
when “petticoat fever” is expected to 
reach a new high, permanent finished 
organdies are due to come into their 
own. 

In dainty close-spaced floral patterns, 
large brilliant prints, paisleys and 
plaids, organdy will help make the swirl- 
ing feminine petticoats attractive and 
light in weight for summer wear. 


Two In One 

Newest among the growing group of 
insulated interlinings is Sno-Lite. This 
fabric will be available by the yard as 
well as in manufactured garments. In 
weights from 214 to 10 ounces per yard, 
it is made of crimped virgin wool and 
long fiber Celairese, quilted on rayon 
satin or taffeta. Warmth without weight 
is the great advantage of all materials 
such as this that tend to combine a 
lining and interlining in one cloth. 


Is it Hot or Cool? 

No longer need it be true that light 
colors are cool for summer wear and 
dark colors warm. Science can give you 
light or dark shades of varying heat in- 
tensity. It’s all done in the dyestuff 
used. Tests have shown that the infra 
red absorption characteristics of dye- 
stuffs used in fabrics affect their warmth 
or coolness. Fabrics will give off differ- 
ent degrees of temperature if one is 
dyed with a high infra red absorbing, 
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and the other a low infra red absorbing 
dyestuff. 

Because it takes up very little of the 
sun’s energy, white fabric stays close to 
air temperatures and so is cool to wear. 
Colored clothing absorbs more of the 
sun’s energy. Generally this makes them 
warm and less comfortable. But this 
degree of warmth may now be mini- 
mized with the aid of the right dyestuff. 


Looking for a Niche 


Sewing thread of synthetic fibers is yet 
to be fully accepted. Some threads of 
nylon and rayon have been twisted into 
good usable thread for sewing items 
other than clothing. None yet has been 
made that will be trouble free if the 
garments must be pressed with a hot 
iron. Though a large quantity of this 
type of thread has appeared much is yet 
to be done before it will be acceptable 
as the old standbys—silk and cotton. 
Silk sewing thread in greater ranges of 
color is steadily flowing into stores now 
that the supply of raw silk is good. 


It’s Smart to be Dull 

Last season fabrics were noted for 
their brilliant sheen—the brighter and 
more dazzling, the better. But this will 
not hold true for spring! Dullness is 
the new trend in the cloths now being 
shown. Because, too, fabrics with more 
body seem to be in demand, dull moires 
and failles will be prominent. Jersey 
with a rib-like effect and heavy but sup- 
ple crepes are soon due off the looms. 
Prints on twill weaves made of extreme- 
ly fine fibers to give the feeling and tex- 
ture of silk will also add newness to this 
year’s fabrics. 


Good Again and Again 


Corduroy, the year around fabric, has 
become the “most wanted” one, too. Its 
popularity continued all winter and 
promises to hold good all through 
spring. But the great demand has been 
hard to fill because of its long, involved 
process of manufacture. Many weavers 
have increased their loom capacity but 
supply will have a hard time keeping 
pace with demand. Colors of spring 
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Steady Job 


Keep a budget if you’d know how the 
dollars come and go 

For your clothes, the food you’ve et, 
life insurance, and et cet. 

But unless you stick to it, budgeting 
won’t help a bit. 

On account of and becuz budget is 
as budget does. 


By Rajean M. Codish 


corduroy will be on the “off” side. 
Warm but strange shades of silvery 
greys, light greens, golds and browns 
will give the cloth a fashionable look. 


Shaping Up 

Shoulder pads have taken on the 
“New Look.” Still very much in use for 
this year they will be somewhat smaller 
and thinner than those used in the past. 
Padless coats and suits are among the 
“extremes” in style and not expected 
to take hold to any noticeable degree, if 
at all. Sloped and dropped and cupped 
shoulder pads that help to softly level 
off the natural shoulder line are being 
manufactured, and can be found in pat- 
terns for those who prefer to make thcir 
own. 


Improvements Afoot 


Standards for women’s nylon hosicry 
may soon be developed by the American 
Standards Association. The request to 
do so has been made by the National 
Hosiery Manufacturers Association. Such 
standards would be designed to have 
hosiery give satisfactory fit, and wear, 
and to prevent skimping in knitted 
stockings. ASA standards combine the 
efforts of manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers who get together and 
agree on what best meets the needs of 
all. 

Nylon is now the principal yarn used 
in women’s full length hose. Being a 
plastic material its characteristics differ 
from those of silk and rayon on which 
old hosiery standards were based. For 
this reason the development of new 
standards seems timely and most im- 
portant. 


Summing Up 

What should you look for in spring 
suit styles? A calming down of the ex- 
citement that inevitably comes with a 
radical change. Shoulder, skirt and waist 
widths will be focal points. Skirt widths 
will be full but less than were those of 
the fall. Lengths will level off and stop 
being dust catchers. Shoulders will take 
on more of the natural look—but as we 
said above—with the aid of pads. Fabric 
wise spring suits will show up most often 
in worsted sharkskin, worsted crepe and 
gabardine, the good old standby, in 
birdseye, glen plaids and striped pat- 
terns sold in gray, navy, beige, black, 
raspberry and green. 
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What's the best way to sew in a skirt zipper? 
What’s the best way to make the narrowest zipper placket? 
How can zippers cut down laundering time? 
; What’s the quickest way to set in a sleeve zipper? 
What’s the newest use for zippers? 
cee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee | 


TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
will answer these questions = 


~- 
—-—— 
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(and lots, lots more) for your classes! 










Talon fasteners are plentiful again ... sleek, flexible fasteners in every length, color, 
and kind you need. Keeping pace right along with them is the brand-new Talon Edu- 
cational Service. You'll find it a treasure-house of teaching aids, an invaluable help 
for sewing classes. It’s full of plans to keep you posted with the latest news about 
zippers. It’s all set to send you everything from big wall charts to teachers’ manuals 


lo students’ lesson sheets ... just for the asking. Clip the coupon for yours today! 


NEW! Wall Charts | NEW! Teachers’ | NEW! Lesson 


manuals sheets 











Clear, easy -to- follow lesson 
sheets... made so students can 
pop them in their own note- 
books. They’re crammed with 


A set of four big wall charts—in 
color—show the quickest, easiest 
way to sew in Talon fasteners. 





They’re not only graphic aids for 
sewing lessons; they’ll play “sub- 
stitute” when you can’t get to 


Full of interesting sidelights on 
the evolution of zippers . . . packed 
with tips about the tricks that 


facts about how to choose, how 
to use Talon slide fasteners 



















every student for individual in- provide that neat professional ... brimming with handy tech- 
struction. look. niques for sewing in zippers. 
reoo-occ-ee ee 4 


Turn to the Special Coupon Section 
To Order This Free Material Today 


AEG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF., TALON, INC, 


THE QUALITY SLIDE FASTENER 


\ 


TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL Knit One—Purl Two F 
GROOMING FOR | (Continued from page 95) Stit 
> | ol 
Lael | Child’s Jumper J i 
| Crorcu: Make a firm, medium-tight d 
e chain 3 inches long, plus 2 stitches I 
for turn. Work back and forth in de- On 
sired stitch until you have a square s 
measuring 3 inches. I 
Bis: Make a firm, medium- tight chain I 
a 5 inches long plus 2 stitches for turn. € 
Work back and forth in desired stitch t 
for 4 inches. Finish off. De 
| Srraps: Make a firm medium-tight chain c 
° 114 inches long, plus 1 stitch for turn. I 
Tailored Work back and forth in single crochet . 
for desired length. We 
7 FINnIsH: Sew legs together from top down I 
to fit our to within 3 inches of crotch which ¢ 
y will fit in at the tapered ends of legs. | 
| Sew in crotch piece, having one point \ 
« start at the bottom of center seams. c 
Grooming Sew on the bib and straps. BA 
(Continued from page 95) - 
Prog ram Two Piece Swim Suit I 
one ounce for each of the other two Co 
colors used. Wi 
d i SHORTS ( 
nee si FRONT: t 
Starting Right Leg, cast on 56 Stitches. 
Work in Ribbing of K. }, P. 1, for Th 
Send for free material, planned to | 8 Rows. Increase 1] Stitch at end of ( 
help you establish effective grooming last ae. . hen work as follows: If 
routines among your girls! ag ghee aay 3, P. 1. Repeat from 1 
ac y. I 
Row 2~K. 1, *P. 3, K. 1. Repeat from , 
H * across, increasing 1 Stitch in last Ch 
ERE IS material expressly planned to get your Stitch. s 
grooming program off to a wonderful New Year’s start! pean 1, *K. 3, P. 1. Repeat 
Thousands of Home Economics teachers have found these aids a) aeons A 3, . re — ig rh 
a great help. Why not see for yourself how much they can uaa ne See See t 
do to simplify your work—to guide your groups in every important Row 5-K.2. P. 1. *K 3, P. 1. Repeat 
. “ . , . , . , . . . d q a 
phase of grooming? from * across. 








, 
: bate . — : | Row 6—-K. 1, *P. 3, K. 1. Repeat from | I 
This helpful material includes brightly-written leaflets which | © scrom, ending P. 2. Increase t 
| 








appeal to your age groups: also check-sheets for individual inventory. | Stitch. 
A colorful wall chart acts as a constant reminder of grooming “‘musts.” | Row 7—*K. 3, P. 1. Repeat from * 
For these FREE aids, mail coupon in special section to Educational ee ee K. 1, P. 8. Repeat from * 
Service Dept., Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. across. Increase 1 Stitch. 
Repeat Ribbing from Row 1 on, increas- t 
ing 1 Stitch every other Row, 5 times ‘ 
more . Stitches on Needle—66. Re 
Slip Stitches on Stitch Holder. t 
Prevents underarm odor Starting Left Leg, cast on 56 Stitches. : 
1. Safer for clothes — no damaging Working in Ribbing of K. 1, P: 1, for ] 
ingredients in Mum to rot or dis- 8 Rows. Then work as follows: ‘ 
color fine fabrics. Row I—*K. 3, P. 1. Repeat from * S11 
across. Increase | Stitch in last Stitch. 
2. Safer for charm — Mum prevents Row 2—P. 1, *K. 1, P. 8. Repeat from * sap 
perspiration odor, keeps underarms anioes t 
dainty all day or evening. Row 3—*K. 3, P. 1. Repeat from * : 
3. Safer for skin—because it con- across, ending K. 1. Increase 1 Stitch 
tains no irritating ingredients, forms in last Stitch. ; 
no scratchy crystals. Smooth, snow- Row 4—P. 2, *K. 1, P. 3. Repeat from 
Product of Bristel-Myers white Mum won't dry out in the jar. * across. St 
| Continue to increase every other Row : 
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8 times more. 

Stitches on Needle—66. 

Join to Stitches of Right Leg. Total— 
132 Stitches. Continue in Ribbing, 
decreasing 2 Stitches at center as fol- 
lows: 

On Right Side of work, work across 64 
Stitches. K. 2 together, Slip 1, K. 1. 
Pass Slip Stitch over. Work to end of 
Row. Decrease 2 Sitches at center 
every 4th Row, 5 times more. Stitches 
on Needle—120. 

Decrease 1 Stitch each side. Then de- 
crease 1 Stitch each side every 4th 
Row, 9 times more. Stitches on Needle 
—100. 

Work in Ribbing of K. 1, P. 1, for 2 
Inches. Next Row, work beading for 
cord by K. 1, * Yarn Over Needle, 
K. 2 together. Repeat from * across. 
Work 4 more Rows of Ribbing. Bind 
off loosely in Ribbing. 

Back 

Work same as Front. 

Sew seams, turn Ribbing under and sew 
hem at bottom of legs. 

Corb 

With double strand of yarn, make: a 
chain about 30 inches long. Draw 
through beading. 


BRA 
This is all done in Single Crochet Stitch. 
Gauge: 6 Stitches to 1 Inch. 


If Bra is made in 3 colors of Knitting © 


Worsted, the Dominant Color should 
be used for top and bottom horizontal 
stripes and for straps. 

Chain 125 Stitches in Dominant Color. 
Bring both ends of Chain together 
with a Slip Stitch, being careful to 
keep Chain straight. 

Then do 125 Single Crochet Stitches in 
the Chain Stitches of preceding 
Round. Continue in Single Crochet 
around this circle (125 Stitches in 
each Round) until 5 Rounds have 
been completed. Make Slip Stitch. 
Break Yarn. Join on Second Color 
and continue in Single Crochet pat- 
tern for 5 more Rounds, ending 5th 
Round with Slip Stitch. 

Break Yarn. Join on Third Color and 
make 5 Rounds of Single Crochet in 
this Color, ending 5th Round with 
Slip Stitch. 

Repeat 5 Rounds each of second and 
third colors, in same fashion as above, 
winding up Bra with 5 Rounds of 
Dominant Color. Finish off with Slip 
Stitch. 


STRAPS 

Make Chain of 150 Stitches, plus 1 to 
turn. Single Crochet in Chain to 
end, allowing 1 to turn. Continue 
in Single Crochet for 4 Rows. Then 
do Slip Stitch completely around edge 
of Strap for greater strength. Break 
Yarn and finish off. 

Strap may be sewed on or buttoned to 
Bra. 
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@ featuring ten practical 


slipcover projects 


@ prepared for classroom 
use by the RIT 
Fashion and Home 


Economics Bureau 


How to slip one over on those 


vintage chairs and tables —how to camouflage grandmother’s 
horsehair sofa—or that turn-of-the-century bedstead. It’s all done with 
slipcovers—and intuitive use of color. It’s all here in RIT’s newest “how to”’ book 
—conveniently arranged for class presentation. If you are a teacher, 


your free copy is waiting for you! 


e How to reclaim used fabrics with 
color 


¢ Suggestions for dyeing slipcovers 
¢ How to make slipcovers 
e Chart for covering color with color 


¢ Dyeing quiz 


yodoY 
ce cory ; 
ner sagt ENE 
tot yo RIT Products Corporation 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
ee | Please send me a free copy of “Decorating A.2 
TINTS & BYES... for rayons | th Sli fs F 
(including acetates), nylon, spun | baa taeda 
rayon, cotton, silk, linen, wool | Newe...... 
—literally any fabric except | 
glass fiber. | Address 
INSTANT RIT TINTS & DYES... | i eee Or State 
The famous old reliable dye for | 
cotton, wool, linen and other | Teacher of...... 
natural materials. | Pe ere 
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Teen-Agers on Parade 
(Continued from page 96) 


Auice: Just like we're doing today. 

Bit: (Scratching His Head) Alice, I’m 
stuck. Let’s see—fork to the left with 
prongs up—knife to the right—sharp 
edge toward plate—spoons to the right 
of the knife. 

Auice: That looks lovely, Bill, and you 
handled the silverware without paw- 
ing the part we use. 

Bitt: Oh, Mother bawled me out about 
that several times. So did our Chef 
Club sponsor. 

Auice: Now we want a centerpiece for 
each table. 

Bit: Something low so the folks can 
see across the table. 

Auice: Exactly. Those two bowls of 
flowers over there will do beautifully. 
Alice gets two bowls sitting on radio 

Bitt: Now how about the water goblets? 

Auice: Here, put them at the tip of the 
knife. 

Bitt: (As Though Reciting) And bread 
and butter plates to the left at the 
tip of the fork with napkins to the 
left of the plate. 

Avice: Uh-huh. It doesn’t do to crowd 
your table with food or dishes. 

Bitts (Laughing) I know the table 
should be a feast for the eyes as well 
as the stomach—especially the stom- 
ach! 

Atice:> We'll put olives and nuts here 

Birt: Are we serving platter style? 

Auice: Oh yes—When the table space is 
small like this, platters are in style. 

Bit_: With condiments, relishes, rolls, 
butter, etc., served on the table. 

Atice: Uh huh. Now Bill suppose we 
see how the cooks are making out. 

Birt: Hey, that’s a good idea. We'll 
want to be all ready and waiting for 
that television broadcast starring the 
Homing Bees and their snazzy clothes. 

Avice: But definitely! Come on, Mr. 
Bill. You and I can dish up the baked 
beans and spy on the hamburger crew 
at the same time. 

Bit: From the good smells coming out 
of that kitchen, something tells me 
supper’s going to be de-e-licious. 


Exit Alice and Bill. Curtain closes 
slowly as music sneaks in. Music is sug- 
gestive of Fashion Show. Continue mu- 
sic while scene is being changed. 


Scene II 


Curtain opens slowly and music con- 
tinues playing. Children are grouped at 
one side of stage. Card tables, etc., have 
been removed. Jeanie has just snapped 
on radio which is on opposite side of 
stage. 

Jeanie: Any minute now we'll be seeing 
and hearing our own girls. 
Bos: Gosh, I’m almost as excited as you 

Homing Bees. 
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Marie: It’s too, too wonderful to think 
the fashion experts would ask our out- 
of-school club to participate. 

Bit: Well, goodness knows everybody’s 
been boosting this Make It Yourself 
line. 

Avice: But to think if it hadn’t been 
for home ec. classes we’d never have 
gotten the Club idea. 

(Music: Fade) 

Jeanie: Shh—the fashion show is about 
to be televised. 

MariE: Look! There’s the announcer. 
Lights dim on stage—with spotlights 

focused on side where radio is and where 

models enter. Runway should be well 
spotted with lights. Children seeing the 
show remain on opposite side of stage 
throughout fashion show, making com- 
ments, 

(Music: Up and Fade Into—) 

ANNOUNCER: Today the fashion editors 
and experts of America bring you a 
preview of tomorrow—The Teen-agers 
on Parade—modeling skirts, blouses, 
dresses, belts, beanies and pocketbooks 





made by them in school or in Home- 

maker Clubs. Our commentator today 

is an American mother and housewife 

—Mrs. ———--———— —. The program 

is all yours, Mrs, --———————. 
Mrs. ———: Thank you, Mr. Announcer 

and greetings to all of you viewing 
this televised fashion show—the Make 
It Yourself parade of teen-age design- 
ers and dressmakers. It’s comforting 
to know that our children are learn- 
ing how to help and work together in 
the home to keep American homes 
the happiest ones on earth—and now 
our Fashion Show, The Teen-agers 
on Parade. 

Music: Fan-fare Up and Fade. Back 
ground under entire fashion parade— 
Mrs. ———: These girls are wearing 

skirts, blouses and belts made in 
school and at home. You'll notice the 
individuality and pleasing color com- 
binations of these popular school-time 
costumes. 


Models wearing sweaters, skirts parade 


around. Some carry books, others tennis 
racquets, others tote the market basket, 
etc. 


Jeanie: Somehow there’s nothing like a 
sweater for everyday wear. 

Bos: Say, ——--————— really looks like 
a million dollars in that outfit. 

Marte: That’s because the style and col- 
ors were selected to make her look 
slimmer. 

But: Not a bad idea, using dress styles 
and colors to bring out the glamour 
in a girl. x 

Auice: Those girls cut out the skirts all 
by themselves. 

Marie: And were they scared! 

Bos: No wonder—patterns look worse 
than algebra problems. 

Jeanie: Not when you know how! 

Auice: Those beanies! Aren’t they out 
of this world? 

Tom: I suppose the girls made them too. 

Marie: But definitely! 

Bit: Well, these clothes really make 
the girls look like super-duper teen- 
agers. 

Jeanie: (Laughing) Now Bill, is that 
supposed to be a compliment? 

Bit: It’s a compliment all right. 

Auice: Shh—the commmentator’s talk- 
ing again, 

Mrs. ———: Next we have a group of 
teen-agers modeling dresses suitable 
for afternoon parties. Note the lines 
of these dresses and the way they fit 
—and, oh, yes, you guessed it—these 
dresses were made by the young ladies 
modeling them. 

Music: Up briefly as new group moves 
out. Fade to background under scene. 
Models should be in chatty groups 
with happy “out-of-school” expressions 
and attitudes. 

Bit: Say, I wouldn’t mind taking one 
of those little ladies to the movies. 
Marie: Now Bill, you don’t have to go 

that far in admiring the show. 

Auice: Those dresses are less expensive 
than ready-made ones and every bit 
as attractive. 

Jeante: And you'll notice that the girls 
are wearing proper accessories. No 
sloppy slippers with that neat jumper 
dress. 

Marie: And the dresses are a wee bit 
longer than those of last year. 

Bos: Well, dresses are coming down, 
Mom says—at least in length. 

Tom: Those bags are tricky—look at that 
blue one— 

Jeanie: The girls made them too. 

Bitt: You ought to get a record made 
of that. (Mimic) “The girls made ’em 
—the girls made ’em.” 

Auice: (Laughing) Why Bill, you sound 


jealous. 
BILL: Who me? Course not. 
Mrs. ———: And now the class will snow 


you how they look when they're busy 


(Concluded on page 128) 
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FOOD SUPPLIES just now —and in the immediate future —are 
sufficient to assure optimum diets for only a fraction of the 
world’s billions. 

Nutritional science can help in this period by determin- 
ing, as accurately as possible, the minimum requirements of 
food elements...by answering the question: How can limited 
food production be made to benefit the greatest number? 

Carbohydrates have always been the most abundant of 
foods. They are the only class of foodstuffs available in suf- 
ficient quantity to provide needed calories at prices people 
can afford. They must, therefore, comprise the major part 
of the diet. 


There are also compelling physiologic reasons for their 
place in the diet. Ample carbohydrate spares proteins, pre- 
venting waste of the essential amino acids. And its role in 
the utilization of fats is well recognized. A fuller under- 
standing of the functions of carbohydrate in human metab- 
olism is therefore an imperative concern of research. 


To determine objectively the dietary role of sugar—one 
of the great carbohydrates— Sugar Research Foundation 
has, since 1943, been supporting research by qualified 
independent investigators. A summary of these projects — 
their purposes and findings—will be sent on request to any 
interested individual or institution. 


SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Teen Agers on Parade 
(Continued from page 126) 


in the cooking room. They're wearing 
their brand new cooking uniforms 
which they made in clothing last term. 
Enter girls armed with bowls and 
spoons which they stir, rolling pins, pan 
of vegetables, duster, sweeper, etc. 
Tom: I wonder if the girls are really 
going to cook something. 
Marte: And feed it to you by television? 


Bos: You can’t be hungry after all those 
hamburgers you ate. 





Director, Home Economics Departmen 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HEN rising food prices hit a young 

housewife I know, she began experi- 
menting with meat extenders. She tried 
several but her family complained that 
her patties were either “dry” 
“soggy”... or “‘tasteless.’’ Then I invited 
her to a Kellogg demonstration. Next day 
she served Kellogg style meat patties. So 
downright delicious her family never 
guessed she’d stretched ’em! 


I imagine you, too, have been experi- 
menting with extenders. You have a 
responsibility because through your 
classes, you reach into many homes. The 
extender you recommend must, therefore, 
give the very best results. In my opinion, 
Kellogg’s ready-to-eat cereals do just this. 
Try our recipe and, if you agree, recom- 
mend it. 


NOTE THESE POINTS 


Two extra patties! The first thing you'll 
notice about our recipe is that it gives you 
50°% more bulk. You get six patties 
instead of four from every pound of 
ground meat. These two extra servings 
cost but a few pennies, the price of two 
cups of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Hatioggi 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES . PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES . 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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Jeanie: Quiet you folks. These girls 
are very proud of their cooking uni- 
forms because they represent the first 
big piece of work in the clothing class. 

Auice: And those uniforms aren’t too 
easy to make, especially the necks. 

Marie: But oh, the thrill of wearing 
your own uniform made by you—hem 
and all. 

Bos: Quiet—the commentator is talking. 

Mrs. ———: And so this concludes our 
fashion show for today, folks—a fash- 
ion show that has highlighted youth 
on parade — youth on the march — 





Better texture! Better flavor! Next check 
texture and flavor of the cooked patty. 
You'll find it crisp and brown on the out- 
side—moist, light and tender, inside. 
You’ll like, too, the way the corn flavor 
blends in with that of the meat. 


So quick and easy! Add to all this the ease 
and convenience of the method and I 
think you'll decide Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
is the meat extender you want to recom- 
mend. Suggest it for meat loaves, too. 


SEND FOR RECIPE SHEET 


On one side of this sheet, there are three 
basic meat-stretching recipes—patties, 
meat loaf and stuffed meat loaf. On the 
other side is a photographic chart which 
shows very graphically how two cups of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes can give two extra 
patties. See the coupon section for as 
many copies as you need. 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


h Cereal 


a tt ei 
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‘Shuteh Meat Wit 
45 


To order, See Coupon Section page 144 
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Tom: 


equipped and prepared to become the 
capable, efficient wives and mothers 
of tomorrow. 


Music: Up and fade—background into— 
ANNOUNCER: You have been listening to 


a special televised teen-age fashion 
show sponsored by the fashion editors 
and experts of today. This has been 
a School Educational feature. 


Music: Up and fade into applause as 
lights go on. Marie goes over to snap 
off radio. 


Bit: That was really super, girls. 

Jeanie: I’m so proud of our Homing 
Bees and all the other girls from 
school. 

Bos: Come on, gang, get your beanies 
and grab your jackets. 

Marie: Are we going somewhere? 

We're headed for the television 
studio to take the gang out for a soda. 

Bitt: This calls for chocolate double 
malted treats all around. 

Jeanie: That’s a swell idea. 

Girls get wraps, etc. 

Bos: I’m hankering to see how that 
little number in the pink dress looks 
when drinking a double chocolate. 

Tom: I’m wondering about that plaid 
skirt with the cute smile. 

Marie: Well, you boys have your nerve 
—taking us down to the television 
studio just to drop us for television 
models. 

Biti: (Laughing) Tom and Bob are only 
kidding you, Marie. After all—all of 
you are wearing your “‘made-it-myself” 
numbers—now aren’t you? 

Marie: (Holding out dress) Why—yes 
we are. 

AuIcE: Marie just can’t get used to being 
kidded, boys. 

Jeanie: Let’s go, folks—on to the teen- 
age fashion show celebration. 

Att: On to the celebration. (Exit with 
laughter.) 


(Music: Up and Fade) 
wee Md ——— 


Teaching Home 
Economics 
(Continued from page 83) 


family relationship, care and guidance 
of children or general homemaking edu- 
cation. Students may represent any age 
group from pre-school children to 
adults. We must remember that teach- 
ers provide the training for all careers 
in home economics. 

Teaching is not easy. The hours are 
long and the responsibility is heavy; but 
no work offers more real satisfaction. 
What greater joy can one have than to 
feel that she has had a part in develop- 
ing knowledge, skill and understandings 
which lead to satisfactory home and 
family—the basis of our democratic way 
of life! 
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‘s The pantry index’ makes 
7 Appetizing Recipes’ one of 
k the most useful booklets 
; in my classes ! 

i 3 times you’ve asked for another edition 

nt of Appetizing Recipes — and here it is! 


So many home economists have asked us for this 
popular book in the last six months that we have 
reissued it for the 3rd time. 

So far, 300,000 copies have been distributed ! 


: Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods has an inval- 
nly E | FREE / uable pantry-shelf index that tells what recipes can 
of FR “ e be made with canned foods on hand. 


More lip-smacking ideas i This book will give you many stimulating ideas 


on how to prepare unusual dishes from canned vege- 
tables . . . attractive, eye-appealing desserts . . . and 


laid 


rve 
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yes 
Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods con- 


ing tains many unusual fruit dishes. Also included ingenious, new treats from canned fish and canned 
are appetizing recipes for vegetables, soups, meats. 
en- and good meat combinations. Send coupon 


for FREE copies! Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods contains 72 
ith timely recipes, some of which are illustrated in full- 


color plates. 


COPIES ARE FREE to you and your students. Fill in , 
the coupon, and mail it today! 


Send in coupon today! 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. PHE-2-48 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


nce 
du- 
ige 

to 
ch- 
ers 


Please send me——_ FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes. 
Please send me——_FREE copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes. 
Please send me——F REE copies of Savory Tested Recipes. 

















are Your Name atime 
rut Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods is 

on. a colorfully illustrated recipe booklet that ex- Your Institution alias So 
to plains to students how to prepare attractive 

»p dishes in less time. Send coupon for FREE copies! Street Address 

195 

ud City (SO a ae 
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Democratic Procedures 
(Continued from page 86) 

No lesson is worth while unless it re- 
sults in thinking. Talking a thing over, 
explaining how it might be done, or 
lecturing on how others do it does not 
arouse enough thinking. Pupils need to 
be faced with a practical problem and 
helped to use basic knowledges to think 
through to the solution. 


Step V 
Reaping Satisfactions 


Democracy is greater than any other 
form of living in the world because it 


offers the same satisfactions “‘to all men 
or none.” Democratic classroom pro- 
cedures such as have been outlined here 
are sure to bring this satisfaction. Pupils 
appreciate the teacher who is one of 
them but at the same time is equipped 
to lead and show the way. Pupils report 
experiences of the carry-over of learn- 
ings into their own homes when teach- 
ers are interested and have time to 
listen. If the teacher is free from routine 
matters she has an opportunity to reap 
these satisfactions as the class is getting 
started or ending. She can feel free to 
let pupils tell the class of new experi- 
ences. She can establish a friendly at- 





yours for 


the asking! 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN’S 
sixteen-page 


teaching manua 


It fits your needs 
exactly—you helped 
prepare it! Over 
3,000 Home 
Economists told 
Helena Rubinstein 
what they wanted 
and needed in a 
teaching manual. 
From your 
specifications and 
Mme. Rubinstein’s 
years of experience 
and scientific beauty 
knowledge came this 
authoritative, 
up-to-date manual. 
Thousands of Home 
Economics Teachers 
are finding it 

an invaluable 
teaching aid. 
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“Lessons in Beauty and Grooming” covers: 


THE SKIN: what it is and why 
THE SKIN: specific types and what to 

do for them 
MAKE-UP: good grooming for the face 
COLOR: the role it plays in grooming 
THE BATH: where good grooming begins 
Send now for “Lessons in Beauty and 
Grooming” if you're not already using it, 
and for the interesting supplementary 
material: colorful classroom wall charts... 
individual analysis charts for each pupil. 
They're all yours for the asking. 
Just send in the coupon on page (144). 


Wel bina, 


655 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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mosphere that lets the pupils seek her 
privately with personal problems. 

We all strive to have our courses ap- 
preciated. One way to be sure that our 
courses meet pupil needs is to ask the 
girls at the end of a course to write 
their comments on the course, what 
they liked best, what they would like 
emphasized more and what could be 
added. Pupils and teacher together 
might examine textbooks and references 
and list the topics they feel most nearly 
meet their needs. Procedure from one 
area of homemaking work to another 
may come out of the pupils’ own de- 
sires. With the right handling a teacher 
can cover her entire course without 
seeming to dictate the direction. The 
satisfactions coming from such a pro 
cedure include larger class enrollment 
and wider community understandings. 
Those who have come to this way of 
thinking and believe that a course of 
study is best written by the pupils, di- 
rected by the pupils and_ thought 
through by the pupils have found more 
friendly pupil-teacher relationships and 
family relationships, care and guidance 
genuine accomplishment. 





—Worth Repeating— 


The young adult segment of the 
population offers a tremendous poten- 
tial for social good and should be 
offered every opportunity to relate it- 
self to constructive programs with so- 
cial purpose. 

Dr. L. L. Jarvie 


- tate Ci leak of Ra . 
New York State Education Department 








Well Groomed Mind 


(Continued from page 91!) 


which our femininity is built—butcher- 
ing the language. That subject deserves 
more time and space than we can give 
it here and now, but one thing should 
be said. A raucous voice and garbled 
diction will never add to anyone’s attrac- 
tiveness, and it is a very short cut to 
the limbo of rejected womanhood. 

There is one very happy angle about 
a program of self-improvement, either 
mentally or physically, it doesn’t give 
you very much time to get into mischief. 
You'll be surprised at how picayune the 
inconsequential things on which you 
have been squandering your time will 
seem. Eventually you will shudder at 
how you dawdled over the precious com- 
modity of time when you could have 
been utilizing it to prepare you for a 
more wonderful tomorrow. 

Do you think you can capture it? Do 
you think you can hold it? Do you think 
you are able to stay with a program 
that will give you a well groomed mind? 
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Over 50,000 educators are using this 


Son Family Health Program 


Home Economists and Family Health in- 
structors throughout the country find 
“Health Protection Through Cleanliness 
in the Home” invaluable for teaching the 
importance of cleanliness for care of the 
family. Libraries also consider this mate- 


rial essential for their reference files. 


Clean surroundings help to safeguard 
health and make life more enjoyable. 





“HEALTH PROTECTION THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN THE HOME” 
sponsored by the Clorox Chemical Company consists of FIVE Informative Teaching Helps for your use: 


1—An 8-page instructor manual. 
2—Four large wall charts for display. 


3—Home Cleanliness Notes—a bulletin containing the latest news in health protection to sup- 
plement the basic information in the instructor manual. 


4—25 digest leaflets for distribution to students. Additional leaflets are available on your re- 
quest for each new group to be instructed. ’ 


5—NEW-—for instructors in Institutional Management—a special 4-page bulletin prepared for 
instructing kitchen employees in sanitary cleaning methods. 


Simply fill out the all-in-one coupon on page 143 and your set will be sent to you at once. 


# Bureau of Educational Services, PHE 2-48 
: 401 Broadway, 
So that we may help you... ! New York 13, New York 
Will you tell us three addition- ; I would like material on the following subjects in Family Health: 
al subjects in family health { SP aaa Aur caer econ eteee cures cencens. cou nthebevicejuetnaee 
which are of particular inter- ; ee ee ns ON 1  eeiNailon e Sai nec aaiimmaits 
est to you and for which you : es st is ee ee eee die kide gen ies 
would like material? Please fill i in 5 Sl SIRI Ir eRe F 
out the coupon and return it to 1 (Please Print) 
u 3 ee SI INE BROIN ovo cadtecc cccvcceccccoedeeeseteewsevénees 
8 today. , 
H IN ee, SONG Sls 6 Diss eds andahaamen ceeded 
§ (Street) 
‘ eeeee ee eee eee reer ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eee eee eee eneeeeeeeneee 
: (City) (Zone) (State) 
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Jade—Is My Hobby 
(Continued from page 90) 


jade is green. Among the rarest of all 
jades are the blues, some of them the 
color of glacier-fed streams. The Chinese 
names for their colors are poetically de- 
scriptive: autumn flower yellow, sky- 
after-the-rain blue, shrimp gray, and 
date skin red. 

In the famous Jade Room at the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum is a whole 
history of the precious stone. Here are 
an exquisitely carved cup and saucer of 
pure white, and a censer of rare pink. 


Here also are delicately carved medal- 
lions and hairpins of emerald jade, and 
beautiful girdle ornaments which were 
customary gifts to wives from devoted 
husbands. Here are ancient jades and 
modern ones, all telling something of 
man’s quest for beauty. 

A truly inspiring setting in which to 
enjoy jade is the handsome Fuller Mu- 
seum which stands on a hilltop in Se- 
attle’s famous Volunteer Park. Many of 
the jades in this small but fine collec- 
tion are white. From the windows of 
the Jade Room one looks toward snow- 
capped mountains, breath-taking at any 
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She may be the future daughter of one of the 
future mothers in your classes And even be- : 
fore she’s been ‘sized up’ for the first time, her —- 
mother will have learned a good deal about j een 


Gerber’s would like to provide even more 
. to help make your teaching 


easier. That’s why our most up-to-date and use- 
ful material on approved baby feeding is yours 
for the asking! 


CONVENIENT FOR TEACHERS .. . Infant Nu- 
trition Teacher's Manual . . . authentic material 
which augments your regular program on baby 
feeding. 814” x 11” punched pages for insertion 
in your binder. 


Infant Nutrition 
well illustrated, clearly 
outlined to tie in with your Manual. 814” x 
11” pages, punched to fit student notebooks. 


All free! And so easy to order! | 
Just turn to coupon on page 143 if 
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erber’s 


BABY FOODS 
Fremont, Mich. —Oakland, Calif. 
18 STRAINED FOODS « 13 JUNIOR FOODS 





season. But in spring, when Volunteer 
Park is a glory of Japanese cherry blos- 
soms and rhododendron, the mowntains, 
flowers and jade all seem to be a part 
of each other. 

The T. B. Walker Art Galleries in 
Minneapolis are the home of a jade 
mountain considered by many experts 
to be the most beautiful piece of carved 
jade in the world. The great carved 
mass of stone represents a mountain 
scene, each vein and shading of color 
in the stone artfully becoming a part 
of the intricate design. Even the most 
eloquent description could never convey 
a sense of its beauty. Looking at it, 
one feels that here surely is symphony 
in stone. 

Not all jade is in museums. Many 
cities have antique shops where jades 
may appear. There are also shops that 
specialize in imported art wares. The 
west coast, facing the Orient, is a jade- 
hunter’s paradise. No jade-lover would 
miss visiting Gump’s in San Francisco, 
or Bensabotts in Chicago, to name just 
two of the more famous establishments. 


Enjoyment of. jade is more than just 
looking at it. It is much more than 
knowing that jade is of many colors, 
from purest white to glistening black; 
that jade is so hard that only with great 
skill and greater patience can it be 
carved; that jade is smooth and lovely 
to the touch; that jade had an intri- 
guing history of beauty for centuries 
before western civilization even had a 
word for it. A jade hobbyist believes, 
with the Chinese, that jade “helps our 
human spirit expel bad thought from 
the mind,” and therefore greatly benefits 
that spirit. 


What more could be asked of any 
hobby? 


Bibliography 


Adventure in Jade by James Lewis 
Kraft. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1947. 

Jade Lore by John Goette. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., a John Day book, 
New York, 1937. 

Jade: A Study in Chinese Archaeology 
and Religions by Berthold Laufer 
and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, 
California, 1946. 


Our Cover Girl 


The attractive young girl on our 
cover this month is all ready to go 
partying in a dress designed by Butter- 
ick Pattern Company, The pattern num- 
ber is 4413 and comes in sizes 10 to 
16. The fabric used in the dress photo- 
graphed is Bates Chamoral batiste. 
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Teaching Children’s 
Clothing 


(Continued from page 94) 


tal, social and emotional areas. Next, 
still considering these general areas, we 
discussed specific areas such as health, 
food, rest and sleep, elimination, clean- 
liness, stories, music, creative activities, 
play, safety, discipline and areas of spe- 
cial significance to parents. With the 
four large areas in mind we suggested 
a clothing detail related to each specific 
area such as health and showed how 
that item or detail of clothing might be 
used as a tool in guiding the child or 
in helping in his development. 

The last unit of experience and sub- 
ject matter was in garment construction. 
There were no limitations in the selec- 
tion of types of garments to be made. 
However, if one student had two or 
three desires she cooperated by selecting 
the one which offered the greatest va- 
riety of problems to the group as a 
whole. Her plan included specifications 
for her selection of fabric, specifications 
for major objectives in relation to the 
level of child development in a choice 
of garment design and selection of a 
commercial pattern which might be 
adapted later to several designs. The 
selection of construction processes was 
dependent upon the student’s desire to 
learn and on studies of time and effort 
relationships of a mother and home- 
maker. The preplanning also included 
probable methods in the use and care 
of the garment. As the problem had 
been planned previously and made to 
specifications, there was group evalua- 
tion of all products. These evaluations 
were based upon the stated specifica- 
tions and on a comparison of the home- 
made to a similar ready-made garment. 

There were some interesting construc- 
tion problems We had a ready-made 
sun suit of a plain knit fabric combined 
with an open mesh knit. It occurred 
to us to use a gauze woven dish cloth 
in place of the open mesh. So we did! 
The border stripes followed the outside 
of the legs and without a break formed 
the straps over the shoulder. The center 
panels were made of an olive-drab G.I. 
shirt, dyed a rich blue. The cost was 
twenty cents; the fun worth a lot more. 

A crinkle crepe romper had shoulder 
straps that ran through loops at the top 
of the waistline in the back of the trou- 
sers. How could we make the loops dur- 
able both in use and in laundering with 
a power machine and wringer? Fabric 
covered cord formed into loops and 
attached to the top of the trousers was 
a satisfactory answer. 

We wanted an infant’s dress which 
would be easy to put on, simple to iron, 
and with that “Isn’t that sweet” effect. 
A kimona cut with a shoulder seam, a 
Straight line over the shoulder at the 
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outside of the shoulder, plus a few who had not been particularly inter- 
gathers was the attractive yet simple ested at first were heard to say “I think 























































solution. every girl should have this course before 
One student wanted to present an she leaves college;” or “I think every 
eight-year-old with rose denim jeans mother should have this course.” The 
with a zippered placket and a zippered teacher in charge was heard to say “Oh, 
pocket. She also wanted to please the even the examination was fun!” 


mother by devising a method of making 
the jeans without any basting and there- 
fore in record time. She did so by using 
welt seams without basting before they 
were stitched. In fact, she used no bast- 
ing in making the whole garment ex- Thought for Today 

cept for one line for each zipper used. Cheer up! The less you have the more 

At the close of the course students there is to get. GO GET IT! 
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Zut... WET DUST CANNOT FLY! 


Did you ever notice the fine layer of dust that settles on 
tables, chairs, and other polished furniture after you finish 
vacuuming? That is because dust has been taken out of the 
carpets and upholstered furniture and blown into the air 
through a porous bag. 

Rexair uses an entirely new principle of cleaning. This 
principle is based upon the fact that wet dust cannot fly. 

When Rexair takes dust from the carpets, from floors, 
from upholstered furniture, it immediately drowns that dust 
in water. Clean, “washed” air is then returned to the room. 

The longer the Rexair runs, the cleaner and fresher the air 
by becomes, because Rexair actually removes dust from the air 
) you breathe. Rexair has no dirty bag to empty. You pour 
the water down the drain, and pour the dirt away with it. 
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FREE BOOK 


Learn more about 
Rexair! Send for 
this free, illustrated 


REXAIR DIVISION, MARTIN-PARRY CORP. 


Dept. S-2 Box 964, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Send me copies of your free booklet, “Rexair— 
12-page book. The Modern Home Appliance Designed to Hospital 
a. con Rexair Standards,” for my own use and for my Students. 
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household jobs, 
how it even cleans 
the air you breathe. 
Ask for as many 
copies as you need, 


ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
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Use Our 
Baking Soda 


e quickly removes all trace 
of food deposits and odors 
because it emulsifies the 
greasy film which holds them. 

e leaves no after-odor of its 
own to taint the delicate 
tastes of stored food. 

e freshens and sweetens 
as it cleans. 

e leaves no gritty sediment, is 
completely soluble in water. 

e will not injure the finest 
porcelain surfaces. 


YA im & Hammer Baking 

Soda (pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda)iis the cleanser to use 
onall food receptacles. 





For cleaning glass- 
ware, nursing bottles. 


For bread boxes and ~=—+ 
vegetable bins. Vata 


For all surfaces of refrig- 
erators and other metal 


cabinets and counters. 


For wash bowls, tile. fea 














ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
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Experiences in Buying 
(Continued from page 87) 


It takes her five minutes to measure 
and mix the ingredients herself. An 
ice cream mix saves her one minute of 
time, but it costs six cents more than 
the cost of similar ingredients she 
would use. Pre-cooked red beans cost 
four cents more for ten ounces than 
dry red beans. 

Mrs. Musson said that she asked her- 
self several questions. Which does my 
family like better, the product from 
my own mix, or the commercial prod- 
uct?) How much time can I save? For 
what purpose am I saving my time? 

Some ready-mixed products cost very 
little more than a _ similar product 
mixed at home, but some of them cost 
about one third more than the home 
product. The homemakers figured that 
they make from thirty to sixty cents 
an hour for their work of mixing. The 
size of the family is an important factor 
in determining the amount of money 
saved. The small family might use some 
ready-mixed products which the larger 
family could not afford to use. To save 
last minute preparation, the dry _ in- 
gredients of such things as biscuits, pie 
crust and chocolate pudding can _ be 
mixed ahead of time in order to have 
them on hand when they are needed. 
Each homemaker must decide for her- 
self which is more important to her, a 
saving of money or a saving of time. 

Mrs. Plotner gave the group a num- 
ber of price comparisons. American 
cheese, three and one-half cents an 
ounce; cheese pimento spread, four and 
two-fifths cents an ounce. Canned to- 
mato juice was thirty-two cents for a 
large can; orange juice, thirty-two cents 
for the same size can. From a table by 
Mary Swartz Rose giving nutritive 
values of foods, we find the vitamin C 
content of orange juice, fresh or canned, 
is a littke more than twice that of 
canned tomato juice. Since it takes 
twice as much tomato juice to equal 
orange juice in vitamin C content, the 
cost of tomato juice, as far as nutrition 
is concerned, is twice as much as orange 
juice. Oleo, twenty-five cents a pound; 
butter, eighty-six cents. Vegetable short- 
ening, forty cents a pound; lard, twenty- 
nine cents. One must keep making 
comparisons, for not so long ago vege- 
table shortening cost three times as 
much as lard. Canned orange juice cost 
twice as much as canned tomato juice. 
This made the two juices about the 
same in price when the nutritive value 
of each was considered. 

Mrs. Plotner thought that fresh 
grapefruit out of season selling for 
thirteen cents each would be more ex- 
pensive than canned grapefruit seg- 
ments. By finding the weight of the 
edible portion of fresh grapefruit, she 


discovered the price is about the same. 

One-third can be saved by buying 
baking powder in large cans. This is 
an economy when baking powder is 
used often. More than one-third can 
be saved by buying fruit juices and 
tomato juice in the large cans. 

Mrs. Meharry reported that prices 
vary in different stores within the same 
town. She found a difference of six 
cents on identical canned products. 

The homemakers gave many more 
suggestions for economy in buying. If 
economy is necessary, the homemaker 
will not buy strawberry jelly at sixty 
cents a pound when sugar is selling for 
ten cents a pound. The grocery bill will 
surely get out of bounds if housewives 
purchase many items like pimento olive 
butter at twenty cents for six ounces. 
Neither of these items is needed for 
good nutrition. On the other hand, 
milk at twenty cents a quart should not 
be excluded from the diet because milk 
is needed for proper nutrition. Skim 
milk, evaporated milk, or powdered 
milk may be used for cooking if these 
are cheaper than fresh milk. 

The discussion was summed up by 
listing these ways in which the home- 
maker can save in buying food for the 
family. 

1. By comparing weights, ingredients 
and cost. 

2. By home preparation of foods. 

3. By considering nutritive value of 
foods in comparison with their cost. 

4. By buying foods in season. 

5. By buying food in quantity when 
it will all be used and when it can be 
properly stored. 

6. By knowing prevailing food prices. 

The homemakers found that business- 
like buying does make the food dollar 
go farther. It also adds new interest to 
shopping. 

All prices quoted in this article are from stores in 
Tolono and Champaign during the first week in Sep- 


tember. The pictures of the shoppers were taken by 
Victor G. Jewell, principal of Tolono High School. 





Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, Bz 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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Give a 
Lecture on 
Menstruation 


NOW 


Now —at the start 
of a new semester 
— give your girls a 
forthright talk on 
menstruation. This 
should go far to- 
wards establishing 
™ an excellent stu- 
“4 dent-teacher re- 
lationship. For some young girls are very 
confused about this subject and all of 
them should be grateful for authorita- 
tive information and helpful advice. 
Send for the teacher's manual ‘“‘How 
Times Have Changed.’’ This describes 
the function of menstruation in a 
woman’s life. Shows how normal and 
natural it is. Clears away out-moded 
fears. Gives specific instructions for the 
menstrual period regarding exercises, 
baths and general care. Anatomical illus- 
trations. Medical reports. Bibliographies. 
... Send also for students booklets ‘Coming 
of Age.” 


Manual and booklets treat in detail the 
modern Tampax method of sanitary protec- 
tion. Tampax is an internal absorbent and does 
away with belts, pins, and pads. Very popular 
in women’s colleges. Ideal for use in swimming 
pool and gymnasium. Indicate on coupon 
material desired. 







Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 









PHE-28-E 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 1] Tampax 
manual forteachers ‘How Times HaveChanged.”” 
0 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Junior, Super absorbencies. [| Booklets for 
students “Coming of Age.’’ No. of students 
in my Classes.......... 











Party Ideas 
(Continued from page 107) 
parade, march around amid confetti for 
a few minutes, then switch on all the 
lights for the unmasking. A trip to the 
cooky trays and punch bowl is then in 
order. Serve a thirst-quencher like the 

following: 


Party Punch 
(50 servings) 
1% 


cups lemon juice 

cup lime juice 

cups orange juice 

cups simple syrup 

cups cold water 

large bottles carbonated 
orange beverage 

Ice Cubes 


a) 
WA w WR 


Combine fruit juices, syrup and cold 
water. Chill in refrigerator until ready 
to serve. Pour into punch bowl; add 
orange beverage. Decorate with thin 
slices of orange and lemon. Add ice 
cubes. 


So You’ve Planned a Washington 
Birthday Party! 


Recruit the related arts class for deco- 
rations for this party. Three-cornered 
hats for all the guests puts everyone in 
a festive mood. Favors fashioned like 
hatchets are “‘cute’’ and easy to handle 
—just be sure they aren’t sharp! 

Now make a great to-do about find- 
ing some guest who has never told a lie 
—or not very many anyway. Christen 
him George or her Georgette—with ap- 
propriate ceremony and all. Seat 
“George” in state before the group and 
ignore him for five minutes while he 
manufactures the hugest prevarication 
he can. Then he must tell the group 
his falsehood, making it last five min- 
utes by the clock. The prevaricator will 
find that five minutes can be an endless 
time while the hilarious group will 
think it far too short. 

Serve cherry tarts and cocoa for re- 
freshments. Can you bake a cherry tart, 
cooking class, cooking class? Here’s how: 


Sweet Cherry Tarts 


2 cups whole sweet cherries 
or canned cherries 

%4 cup water 
2/3 cup sugar 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoon butter or margarine 
4 teaspoon almond extract 

6 baked tart shells 


Bring cherries and water to boil in 
saucepan (if fresh cherries are used) and 
simmer ten minutes. Or heat canned 
cherries. Combine sugar and flour. Add 
a little of the hot juice, stirring to make 
a paste. Add to cherries in saucepan 
and cook over low heat until thick and 
smooth. Add butter and flavoring. Cool. 
Pour into cooled baked tart shells. Gar- 
nish with sweetened whipped cream. 
Makes 6 servings. 


eS et GO 


Are you in the party mood now? We 
hope so. Although February in many 
parts of the country is cold and bleak. 
it can be warm, gay and full of fun. 


Into the Community 
(Continued from page 85) 


gathered in his long years of experience. 

One of the Home Bureau leaders in 
the outskirts of Elmira had remodeled 
her kitchen. At little cost, she and her 
husband had built files and extra 
shelves here and there in the kitchen. 
She had rearranged her equipment and 
utensils so that she had a bake center, 
salad center and sandwich center. Here 
the folks spent an enjoyable evening, 
looking at the “efficient kitchen,” the 
storage space on the cellar door for 
cleaning equipment, the cellar storage 
for canned goods and the cabinets 
which had been built into an_ over- 
size bathroom. “Antiqued” mission fur- 
niture attracted the eyes of the group. 
Each went home with an enthusiasm 
to remodel her kitchen and “antique” 
some of her less attractive pieces of 
furniture. 

Many problems other than _ those 
labeled interior decoration were dis- 
cussed as the group became better ac- 
quainted during the informality of the 
trips. As teachers, we know that learn- 
ing does not go on in isolated areas. 
Many problems in home furnishings 
frequently became problems in family 
relationships and child development. 

From the standpoint of instructor 
and supervisor, our problem had been 
to hold the interest of the entire group 
for the term and to meet the needs of 
that group. We believe that we suc- 
ceeded for this was the first time in 
several years that a group of sixteen 
had continued for the full term. It 
was hard work and time consuming to 
find materials and arrange for trips 
but the interest and apparent satisfac 
tions of the group were ample com- 
pensation for the effort. From the first 
you will note that there was a de- 
termined effort made to encourage the 
members to share in planning and car- 
rying out the activities of the class. 
This contributed to the success of the 
group meetings. 

We have told you some of the places 
in our community where our adult 
group was welcomed. Many of the same 
and perhaps more are available in your 
town. Get acquainted with the stores 
and shops and homes. The secret of 
your success will be to take your group 
out of the classroom into the communt- 
ity! 
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MAKE A TEST, COMPARING NUCOA IN THIS RECIPE WITH 


OTHER FATS FOR SHORTENING. AND DON’T BE TOO SURE 
YOU KNOW WHICH YOU’LL PREFER FOR FLAVOR! 


You'll hardly believe it until you try it, but 
Nucoa margarine does amazing things for rich- 
ness of flavor in a cake. It outdoes even expen- 
sive spread for bread! 

Some months ago, two groups of prominent 
food editors in New York (magazine and news- 
paper ) participated in a blind taste test of plain 
layer cake made (1) with Nucoa for shortening, 
(2) with a popular hydrogenated shortening, 
(3) with a top grade of expensive spread for 
bread. Here is the record of their reactions, 
taken in each case by a member of the group: 


MAGAZINE FOOD EDITORS 


Preferred cake made with Nucoa—6 
Preferred cake made with shortening—5 
Preferred cake made with expensive spread—2 


FREE! Special Recipe Sheet giving ten 


toothsome variations of this 
basic cake recipe. Standard notebook size. 
Write The Best Foods, Inc., Department 
B-2 1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER FOOD EDITORS 


Preferred cake made with Nucoa—8 
Preferred cake made with expensive spread—2 
Preferred cake made with shortening—1 


A number of these editors, who had never made 
such a direct comparison before, surprised them- 
selves. You'll find it rewarding, we believe, to 
make a similar test for yourself. 


APPETIZING — AND NUTRITIONALLY RICH: 
No churned spread for bread is richer in food 
energy than Nucoa—or a finer year-round source 
of Vitamin A. It is a valuable aid in balancing 
modest-budget diets and making them attractive. 
Try Nucoa in your own home—on the table and 
in cooking—to find out how good a margarine 
can be. Nucoa’s so good “it melts in your mouth”! 





*'NUCOA'’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Turn the 
“Spot Light’ 
On Money 
Management! 


Use “Take Home” Pieces 
.. With Your Groups 


Here are answers to urgent present 
day problems. These well-illustrated 
leaflets make good ‘‘take home’’ 
pieces as reminders of points made 
in meetings. 


HFC “Spot Light’ Leaflets 


‘*Before You Cash That Pay Check,’’ 
which gives reasons why budgeting is 
worthwhile. 

“Dad and the Family Spending,” 
written to the man of the family. 
‘Children and Money,”’ addressed to 
parents, about teaching children to han- 
dle money. 

** Dressing Well Is a Game,”’’ which tells 
you how to be well-dressed on a “‘shoe- 
string’’ income. 

“‘Eat Well — Pay Less,’’ How to save 
money when shopping for food. 

“‘Eat It All— Save More,’’ How to get 
the most out of the food you have bought 
—especially timely, today. 

Send For These Leaflets 
Sample copy of any one title free. 25 
copies of any one title for ten cents 
(for mailing costs). Other orders, at 
lc per leaflet. 

Special offer. See all of these leaflets. 
We are making a special offer, good 
only with the coupon below. 





y Research Department PHE-2 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

i 919 N. Michigan Avenue 
i Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free sample copy of each of 
i six leaflets in your new series. (Offer good only 
r through 1948, with this coupon.) 
r cE Py eee 
i ee er ee eee 
BD Cee iiss on SE. 5 NNR 50:0: 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


, > 
Cory Or alco Persie 
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I. 


II. 


Ill. 


14) 


Food Quiz Answers 


(Continued from page 110) 


1) Copper. See Rose’s Foundations 
of Nutrition, p. 175 

2) Pantothenic Acid. See Chaney 
and Ahlborn. Nutrition, p. 247 

3) False. See Chaney and Ahlborn, 
Nutrition, Ch. XIII 

4) A, D, K, E. See Peterson, Skin- 
ner and Strong, Elements of 
Food Biochemistry, Ch. 8. 

5) Phosphorus and calcium. See 
Sherman, Food and Health. 


6) A well is made in the center of 
the dry ingredients and all the 
wet ingredients turned into the 
well and stirred vigorously un- 
til the batter can be beaten 
without spattering (about 20 
seconds), then beaten one min- 
ute more. If a tartrate baking 
powder is used the eggs are sep- 
arated and the whites added 
later after the dry and the wet 
ingredients have all been com- 
bined and beaten for 15 sec- 
onds, Then the mixture is beat- 
en for 25 seconds more. See 
Halliday and Noble, Hows and 
Whys of Cooking, p. 90 

7) Undermixing results in brown 
spots because not all the acid 
portion of the baking powder 
has had a chance to react with 
the soda and therefore is free 
to act on the starch. The acid 
carbonizes portions of the car- 
bohydrates. See Halliday and 
Noble, Hows and Whys of 
Cooking, p. 145. 

8) False. See Hughes, Introductory 
Foods, p. 163. 

9) Water vapor or steam. See 
Sweetman, Food Selection and 
Preparation, p. 141. 


10) Scalding food to inhibit enzyme 


action. See Sweetman, Food 
Selection and Preparation, p. 
134. 


11) Prime, Choice, Good, Commer- 


cial, Utility, Cutter and Can- 
ner. See Sweetman, Food Selec- 
tion and Preparation, p. 324. 


12) False. See October issue p. 534. 
13) 


“Grade labeling” is generally 
conceded to mean the general 
A, B, C method, while descrip- 
tive labeling covers—where the 
product is grown, how to use it, 
etc. See Reid, Food for People, 
p. 532. 

High-income families prefer the 
credit grocer. Low-income fami- 
lies use the lower-priced chain 
stores. See Reid, Food for Peo- 
ple, p. 364. 


15) Soft, flexible breast bones, joints 


of wing yield readily when 
turned backward, smooth, fine- 


grained skin with an abundance 
of pin-feathers, small leg scales 
and sharp toenails. See Todor. 
off, Food Buyer's Information 
Book, p. 192. 


Your score: 
A perfect score is 100 so total 
the points given after each 
question you answered  cor- 
rectly. If your score is: 
90-100—you belong on_ Intor- 

mation, Please 

80- 90—you’re quite smart 
70- 80—you’re slipping 

Below 70—go back to school 








FANCY FELT STRIPPING 


K4130. 50 yards of fancy felt stripping in 
assorted styles and colors for trimming 
hats, handbags, belts, etc. (1 to 4 yard 
pieces). 


K4130. Price complete 


..-.65¢ plus postage 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Gf you are in a hwy 


Let science do your work. Government 
home economists and other experimenters 
have found the right treatment for re- 
moving common stains from clothing. 
Science named the cleaners and wrote the 
directions. Science will now do the work 
for you. 


DON'T WEAR SPOTTED CLOTHES! It's cor- 
rect to be neat. It's thrifty to keep your 
clothes looking ‘'new."' Fresh spots come 
clean with the right cleaners, 


The Spot Master Stain Remover Kit gives 
you the agents and the “know-how" for 
removing 30-odd types of stains from cot- 
tons, linens, silks, woolens, etc., in one 
ready-to-use package. Removes food and 
candy stains, oil and grease spots, gum 
and wax, paint and varnish smears, among 
many others. There is even a safe bleach 
for woolens. 


Sent post paid at $1.75 a kit. Please send 
check or money order (no COD's) to the 


Inland Chemical Products Company 





803 Elm Street, Hancock, Michigan 
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HOW FRESH CUCUMBER 
PICKLE IS PROCESSED 


HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES 


\N 





HOW PICKLES BEGAN ... Pert partner to a thousand 
feasts, the pungent pickle has followed man’s saga 
some 4000 years. Grown first in the Indies, its seeds 
travelled the world in traders’ packs, until the earth- 
clinging vine, bearing a trove of cooling goodness, 
could be found wherever man set up a savory table. 


The Children of Israel, plodding through the wil- 
derness, pined for the refreshing cucumbers they 
enjoyed in sophisticated Egypt. Pickles earned an 
early fame as a beautifier, and became a daily rite 
with Cleopatra. Roman gourmands used its staccato 
zest to clear their jaded palates. 











HOW PICKLES CAME TO EUROPE... Pickles vanished 
from record during the Dark Ages only to turn 
up again on the tables of the clergy where much 
Old World culture was kept alive. But they had 
become so common with the farmers, by the 15th 
century in Lorraine, that to reject a suitor one sent y 
a pig’s tail and a pickle. Queen Elizabeth nibbled ‘S 
pickles; and Pepys mentions the joys of late-snack- 
ing on a “gerkin.” Napoleon was so insistent on his 
daily pickle that wags wondered if his chef had 
been remiss on the eve of Waterloo. 









HOW PICKLES BECAME AMERICANIZED . . . Perhaps 
nowhere have pickles been so popular as in our 
country. The pickle patch was always a natural part 
of the home unit whether it was a plantation house 
or frontier cabin. Jefferson wrote, “On a hot day in 
Virginia I know of nothing more comforting than 
a fine spiced pickle, brought up trout-like from the 
sparkling depths of that aromatic jar below stairs in 
Aunt Sally’s cellar’’ Every crossroads store had its 
bulging pickle barrel, kept open so each customer 
in passing could finger out. a favorite morsel. 





HOW PICKLES CAME TO BE CANNED .. . Throughout the winter 
months pickles were almost the only green vegetable the farm 
folks had. So pickle making in the late summer was an im- 
portant household ritual. In from the garden came bushels of 
cucumbers. Vinegar was brought up from the barrel and skim- 
med of “mother:’ Spices were sorted and tied in muslin squares 
for steeping. If all went well, the storeroom shelves soon 


gleamed with jars of pungent gherkins, mustard pickles, tempt- 
ing relishes, and chow chow. And the fat stone crocks beneath 
the cellar stairs brimmed with cucumbers “set down” with 
grape leaves and the flower heads of dill. But home pickling 
was based on guesswork. Pickling was a finicky thing that 
took a lot of time and trouble. So in 1869, H. J. Heinz Company 
helped the housewife by putting up home-style pickles for her. 





HOW PICKLES WERE PERFECTED ... Up to this 
time pickles had always been made from ordi- 
nary young cucumbers. These were crooked 
little things until an amateur English gar- 
dener uncurled them by putting glass cylin- 
ders over the baby cukes, forcing them to 


began developing a strain of cucumbers 
specially suited to pickling. By intensive soil 
studies and plant breeding a small strain 
was finally perfected that was thin skinned, 
straight and so tender textured it easily ab- 
sorbed the wonderful savors of spiced vinegar. 


HOW PICKLING CUCUMBERS ARE GROWN AND HAR- aS ee = 
VESTED... In Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Colorado, ~ et 
California, and Iowa these pedigreed seeds are distrib- ~~ eae 

uted by H. J. Heinz Company to independent farmers 
noted for their care and skill. Vast fields are machine- 
planted, and in about a month and a half long rows 
straighten out. The Heinz horticulturists © burgeon with luxuriant vines, their tiny cucumbers 
nestling beneath a blanket of leaves. Under the super- 
vision of Heinz field specialists the crop is watched 
with anxious care. Each day, as cucumbers reach vary- 
ing sizes, they are hand picked by deft workers. Then 
they are packed in special crates, designed to prevent 
bruising, and trucked to a nearby Heinz plant. 











HOW PICKLES ARE PREPARED .. . Several 
2 quite different processes are involved in 
making certain types of pickles. Today’s 
trend towards a crisp, lightly spiced home- Qe 
style variety, like Heinz Fresh Cucumber 
Pickle, requires the most exacting stand- 
ards from field to seal. Perfect, fresh green 





7 


agitated by streams of compressed air for 
double precaution. In an automatic ma- 
chine the cukes are cross-cut to a precise 
nicety, and all ends and irregularities are 
sifted out on a whirligig machine. 


( W HOW PICKLES ARE PACKED... After being cooked 
vA) in a subtle syrup of Heinz Distilled White Vine- 

& gar, seasoned with sugar and spices culled from 
S> =~ the choicest markets of the world, the pungent 
slices are dropped into jars. Lids are vacuum- 
sealed on the glass jars in a capping machine; 
then the jars pass on to a sterilizer where they 


cucumbers are swished to immaculateness | ‘ ~ move slowly through a bath of steam and water. 
in tanks of clear cold water, then they are = Jars of the finished product are subjected to 


— 


» rigid tests in Heinz Quality Control Laboratories. 
The final stamp of approval is the Heinz seal— 
which bears the product’s name, weight of net 

“~~ contents, manufacturer’s identity and a list of 

mS ingredients from which this product is made. 


ss 


























HOW FRESH COMPOSITION AND ENERGY VALUE OF HEINZ PRODUCTS 
Figures in parentheses are calories produced by that ingredient per pound of product 
CUCUMBER PICKLES Total Calories Percentage by Weight 
ENRICH OUR VARIETY Per Carbohydraes|) | | |. |. | 
Per 100 Protein other than Fat Cal- | Phos- | Iron | Cop- 
DAILY DIET Pound |Grams Fiber cium | phorus per 
© Fresh Cucumber Pickle | 340 75 0.8 (15) | 17.5 | (317)] 0.2 (8) .033 | .024 | .0015 |.00019 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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Pure Wool Wisdom 





Five Were Human 
Guinea Pigs 


(Continued from page 104) 


were brought to the table. Each girl 
was compelled to eat the entire meal so 
there would be no leftovers which would 
have to be analyzed for the iron con- 
tent. Coffee, cokes, water and four 
kinds of candy especially made to be 
iron free were the only between-meal 
refreshments allowed and all these had 
to be carefully accounted for. The diet 
was an adequate one for the first six 
weeks, with only a normal iron intake, 
but for the last four weeks two ham- 
burgers a day were added to the original 
diet so there was an increased amount 
of iron, due to the beef. The meats 
used in the basal diet were low in iron, 
consisting mostly of chicken, pork and 


to a solution which was then measured 
for its iron content, and the figure ob- 
tained was multiplied by five so as to 
determine the iron eaten by each girl. 
The milk, however, was tested separate- 
ly because of its high calcium content 
which interfered with analysis for iron 
if mixed with other foods. 


This research, like any which involves 
people and their individual reactions, 
presented many more problems than if 
it were an experiment on foods alone. 
Complications always arise when there 
are excretions to be tested and when 
the diet must be so rigidly controlled. 
The possibility that some of the girls 
might be ill and therefore unable to 
eat was one constantly kept in mind. 
If one girl had had a long illness, her 
records would have been of no worth 
at all. If there had been an illness of 


only one or two days, a concentrated 
extract of iron could have been given 
to tide the girl over until she could 
resume a normal diet. Luckily, all the 
girls remained well except for slight 
colds which did not affect their diets 


: ham, with an occasional serving of beef 
or lamb. 

The excretions and menses of the 
girls were regularly analyzed as to iron 
content. Several times during the study 
a sample of ten milliliter of blood was 


This Primer tells you the fascinating 
i story of wool from sheep to shop... 
4 where it is raised, how it is processed 
and finally woven into beautiful fabrics 
| to make smart, practical clothing for 
every member of your family. You'll 
learn the difference between woolens 








BOTANY MILLS, INC. Passaic, N. J. 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY BOTANY MALS we, 
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and worsteds. You'll realize the impor- 

tance of insisting upon highest quality 

for greatest value in wear and style... 

quality which is always assured by the 
Botany Brand label, 
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taken for analysis. Three times a week 
the two graduate student assistants com- 
bined in a Waring blender equal serv- 
ings of the same foods as had been eaten ° 
by the girls, until the mixture was a 
smooth liquid. This was burned down 


in any way. 


of them do pay dividends. 





ORDER NOW! 


... your copies of free teaching aids 


NEW HOME FURNISHINGS UNIT — Up-to-the-minute dec- 


orating ideas — facts on buying — care — sewing. 


THE “SHORT COURSE IN RAYON" —Complete information 
on: Background in Rayon, Care of Rayons, Buying 
Rayons, Sewing with Rayon, Wardrobe Planning. 


“GLOSSARY OF RAYON FABRICS” — Definitions of 99 
rayon fabrics — and explanations of terms. Teacher's 
copy free... each student’s copy 10¢. 


SEMI-TECHNICAL FILM UNIT — “How Rayon is Made.” 
Includes — 70 frame silent film strip — 16 mm sound 
motion picture — commentary — User’s Guide. 


FILM FOR GENERAL USE — “Science Spins a Yarn.” The 
development of an industry through the efforts of 
science. 16 mm. sound film presented in technicolor. 


TWO EDUCATIONAL KITS — The steps in the manufac- 


ture of rayon, in sample form. Kit I — the Viscose 
Process, 50¢. Kit II — the Acetate Process, 50¢. 


USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE TO ORDER 


With all their possible complications, 
research studies are very often “hold- 
your-breath and keep-your-fingers-cross- 
ed” undertakings. But in the end most 

















_ AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION _ 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O 





New York 1, N. Y. 











BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring wardrobe by 
using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $7.50 





Pd tretdetat teddies 
PALS SIF FIISS 





WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In this set 
you will find THREE helps in answering this question: 


FIRST: A set of 40 cloth collars, large size, 12x18, to test be- 
comingness of colors on each girl. These 40 colors 
are standard gradations of the color wheel, not colors 
that change with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE types of 
blondes, brunettes, titians, and gray-haired types, so 
you may find JUST where you belong. 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the most becom- 
ing colors that each type can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET TO YOUR 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland 
Write for our complete catalog of Teaching Aids 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Constructive Consumer Education 


The Gonsumer’s 
Economic Life 


By Graham and Jones 





%& Constructive consumer guidance is keynote. 

%& Designed to help student raise his economic level of 
living and increase his satisfactions in life. 

¥%& Presents practical consumer principles; avoids mi- 
nute, time-consuming bits of information and tech- 
nicalities. 

%& Organized on unit basis—34 units, subdivided into 
80 sections. 

%& Each section concluded with systematic program of 
teaching-learning aids. 


Investigate this constructive text in consumer education for use 
in your classes. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 
Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 

















“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 
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SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Pena Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 
The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students barn COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making ef 500 feeds in only SIXTY lessens. 


SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x 6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tery: ne beoks, ne dictation, no delay. 
By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 
MASTER the ingredients, 
MASTER the proportions, 
MASTER the methed of mixing, 
MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can werk with independ- 
ence and comprehensien. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 
These SIXTY cards are only 75e. The students should use them as a 
ion fer a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, yoyo authentic! 
NO ORDER fer less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
yg: as many sets as you need for your class. 
A sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX may be ordered for 25 extra. 
Complete Set—$1.00 


Order From 
Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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NOW AGAIN, you can 
double your savings 
with Comning 
Double “Tough 








LOOK for the little glass blower on the bottom of 
every Double-Tough Tumbler. It means top quality! 


ERE’S good news for your budget! At 
a time when most costs are increasing, 


you can again cut your breakage costs by 





more than half with Corning Double-Tough 
Tumblers. Best of all, you don’t have to 
sacrifice beauty to acquire this toughness. 
Corning Double-Tough Tumblers are thin, 
gracefully designed, and smart looking. 
Corning Double-Tough Tumblers are 
available in all popular sizes and shapes— 
Straight, Bulge and Bell. Remember too, 
that in addition to big savings on breakage, 
your initial cost is amazingly low! 

Place an order with your Double-Tough 
Tumbler Distributor today for immediate 
delivery! Consumer Products Division, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





JUNING Corning dooagh Tam ers 
Ki ) sees 


PYREX is a registered trade mark of Corning Glass Works in the United States 
and in Canada of Corning Glass Works of Canada, Ltd. 
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FREE... mopern 


GEL-COOKERY 
FOR TEACHERS 


Endless variety, low cost and fresh- 
flavored appetite-appeal have made 
Gel-Cookery an exciting modern art. 
A wealth of salads, desserts and en- 
trees, made by combining Knox un- 
flavored Gelatine with real fruits, 
vegetables, juices and other foods— 
the fresh flavors and natural vita- 
mins and minerals come through glo- 
riously. 


SEND TODAY for the free 


Gel-Cookery Home Eco- 
nomics Classroom Material. 
Address Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. U1, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX cetatine 






ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR 


Are you looking for a job? 


Do you need a home economist? 


WANTED: Home Economist capable of plan- 
ning menus and working with ’teen age boys 
and girls in Summer camp where children help 
with group housekeeping. Unusual program. 
In the Berkshires. 70 children. Shaker Village 
Work Camp, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
The Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: 
bed university hospital; 

tian; fairly large hospital; 
ter; New England. (c) 
operated by 9-man clinic; cullege town, South; 
$3600, maintenance. (d) Chiet dietitian; new 
hospital for children, unit of university group; 
minimum $3600, maintenance. (e) Therapeutic 
and, also, administration dietitian to take charge 
of main kitchen; 250-bed hospital operated in con- 
nection with large group clinic; extensive building 
program; university medical center. (f) Execu- 
tive dietitian experienced in therapeutic work as 
well as general administration required; university 
medical center; East. (g) Chief dietitian; mod- 
ern, well equipped hospital, 350 beds; staff of five 
assistants; $3600-$4800, maintenance; including 
private apartment; central metropolis. (h) Chief 
dietitian to take charge of department in fairly 
new hospital operated under American auspices 
in South America; $3600-$4000, including main- 
tenance allowance. (i) Nutritionist; public health 
agency; duties consist of serving in consultant 
capacity; town of 125,000, New England. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 


(a) Executive housekeeper; new 500- 
East. (b) Chief dieti- 
university medical cen- 
Dietitian; small hospital 
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Regional Dinner 
(Continued from page 110) 


the delicious dishes we've learned 
from our demonstrations on regional 
cookery. Why couldn’t we have a re- 
gional dinner? I mean why couldn't 
we have a dinner made up of these 
dishes from different parts of the 
United States. We could start off with 
Janet’s clam chowder. 

Suirey: I think that’s a wonderful idea. 
Baked mackerel with mushroom stuff- 
ing would be a good main dish. 

Marcot: For dessert I can’t make up 
my mind between shoo-fly pie and 
apple crisp. But we couldn't go wrong 
on either of them. 

E.F.M.: Your idea for a regional dinner 
has interesting possibilities. Knowing 
about these recipes from many regions 
is going to make us all better cooks. 
In closing I should like to say I’m 
sorry we haven’t time to tell our 
audience about Virginia’s Sally Lunn, 
Kentucky's beaten biscuit and Arkan- 
sas strawberry pie. But if anyone is 
interested in knowing more about 
regional foods we'd like to suggest 
the following books: American Re. 
gional Cookery by Sheila Hibben, 
Marjorie Rawling’s Cross Creek Cook 
ery which has to do with Florida 
cookery, Foods of Our Fore Fathers 
by Gertrude Thomas, My Country 
Kitchen by Della Lutes. 

Also in the 1946-47 issues of Practical 
Home Economics is a series of articles 
on regional cookery. 

Anyone interested in the regional 
recipes mentioned in this broadcast 
may write to Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and they will be sent 
recipes for Massachusetts stuffed baked 
mackerel, Indiana cornsticks, Ohio’s 
apple crisp, Oregon’s clam chowder, 
Pennsylvania’s shoo-fly pie and Flori- 
da sweet potato pie. 


Timely Reminder 


Now is the time to request material 
offered in our September Coupon List- 
ing Service if you plan to use it this 
school term. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS oe 
Internationally Celebrated Gradua‘ 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Tees 


‘Uh 





ve. Free nd for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 (S2nd Street), N. Y. 19 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 

Sponsoring Young American 8. 
Sample copy on request, 16c 





The Cleaning Basket 
(Continued from page 100) 


leave an invisible film on the metal. 
Don't forget the “blitz” cloth. 

Furniture polish. A commercial prod- 
uct can be used or one made at home 
from linseed oil. Either does the job 
well. If the furniture is ornately carved, 
a soft brush will clean the carvings 
quickly and easily. Seasonal care re- 
quires scratch removers to keep furni- 
ture looking new. Some are included in 
furniture polish. Others are separate, 
bottled for light or dark furniture. 

Wax. Either a paste or liquid wax 
may be carried for protecting and pol- 
ishing floors, window sills, furniture and 
Venetian blinds. Sticky drawers glide 
more easily if wax-coated. Some of the 
newer wax products clean and wax in 
one operation, an efficient time saver 
for the busy housewife. 

Leather conditioner. In homes that 
have leather covered chairs and lamps, 
a conditioner is needed to keep the 
leather soft and nourished so it will not 
crack or become hard or brittle. 

Since the purchase of cleaning sup- 
plies in larger quantities is more eco- 
nomical, it is suggested that smaller 
bottles be filled and labeled for the 
cleaning basket. As these smaller bottles 
are emptied, they can be refilled from 
the larger containers. 


When to Spray—When to Dust 
with DDT 


When the homemaker sees DDT 
liquid and in powder form displayed on 
the grocer’s shelves, it is no wonder that 
she is confused about the selection she 
should make. At last this has all been 
explained by the Du Pont Company, 
makers of a 5 per cent DDT spray and 
a 10 per cent DDT powder. The powder 
or dust is for cracks and other hard-to- 
get-at places. It is also effective in the 
control of fleas, ticks and lice on dogs, 
and lice on domestic fowl. Bedding and 
kennels for pets should be dusted fre- 
quently, but the insect dust must not 
be used on canaries, cats or other ani- 
mals that lick or preen themselves. The 
dust is easy to apply behind baseboards 
or to shake into cracks where cock- 
roaches, bedbugs and other crawling 
insects hide. 

The spray is intended especially for 
use on walls, floors, ceilings, screens, 
porches and similar areas where a light 
oil is not objectionable. When brushed 
or sprayed on, it-dries quickly, leaving 
a scarcely visible coating that is effective 
for weeks and even months. The insects 
are killed when they come in contact 
with the sprayed surface. To kill moths, 
the spray should be applied to walls of 
clothes closets and the dust should be 
shaken on the shelves. 
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Inland Chemical Company 


——Please send The Spot Master Stain Remover Kit. Price $1.75. 


s, C. Johnson & Son, Inc. PH-28 Page 77 


‘Teacher’s Handbook. b. Bulleti “100 Uses for Wax in 
the Heme.”’ c. New Student Folder—‘“The Remarkable Story of Wax.” 
d——New Teacher’s Chart, “‘Wax—A Precious Heritage of Nature” 
(maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e- I would 
like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16mm, sound 
equipment.) Please send information. 


Page 138 











Kellogg Company Page 128 
Please send me——copies of your recipe sheet which contains 3 
basic meat-stretching recipes and photos of how to get 2 extra patties 
per pound. 





Knox Gelatine Company Page 142 


——Free Cel-Cookery Home Economics Classroom Material. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby — Page 117 


Please send canned foods hi isti of 25 twelve 
page study guides, “Today's Canned Foods" (punched for 8% x il 
inch k), d classroom uses, and descriptive labels. 


Minnesota Valley Canning Company Page 71 
Please send me your new folders on modern, scientific canning of 
peas and corn. a. Send me one of each for my use. b. Send 
——copies cf each for my classroom use. 

















Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 73 


Please send me——copies of your new Chocolate Recipe Booklet 
Collectors’ Items.” 





Printz Biederman Company Dept. P-4 Page 72 


Please send me the free booklets checked: a- Spring Fashion Re- 
view. b——4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. ce. Leaflet on Clothes Care. 








Rexair Division, Martin-Parry Corp. Dept. S-2 Page 133 
a. Please send me——copies of “‘Rexair—the Modern Home Appli- 
ance Designed to Hospital Standards.”” b.——Teachers, graduate home 
economists—write for details of your special Rexair-Use plan. 


Rit Products Corporation Page 125 


Pleage send me a free copy of “Decorating With Slipcovers.” 


Helena Rubinstein, Inc. Page 130 


Please send me, free of charge, a. ‘Lessons In Beauty and Groom- 
ing”, and the supplementary material in q b. 

Wall Chart on Skin Care, one to a teacher. c- Wall hay on 
d.——copies Individual Skin Analysis 
Blond 




















Make-Up, one to a_ teacher. 
Charts. e.——copies Individual Color Four-Casts for, 
Red-Head 3. Brunette 4.——Medium-Brown. 











Page 123 


Talon Educational Service 
Please send me free the following slide fastener sewing aids: 
Set of four-color wall _ charts, b. ne teacher’s manual. 
Lesson sheets for of d 


—— 





Tampax Incorporated PHES-28-E Page 136 


a. ‘Tampax manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
b.———-Sample box of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
e.——Booklets for students “Coming of Age,”’ No. of girl students in 
my classes 








Page 67 


5-Year Appliance 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 
Replacement Plan. 





Wheat Flour Institute Page 69 


——Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money Man- 
” with le reference charts and work sheets for students. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Page 76 
Please send “Practical Cookery” by the Department of Foods and 
Nutrition, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 
Price $2.25. 











Dee Peamen AP aR). oie ec se eee Loeeredmrstesees 


Address 
City 


School or Organization ...... (nhith is. <tesees cee 


Number of Pupils Taught . 


Total Money Enclosed ............ Leese eee 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth ee N. Y. C. 16 


. 2/48 
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What's Your Definition of 
HOME ECONOMICS ? 


Is it a Prize-Winner? 


If so, waste no time about entering Practical’s 
contest. State your definition in one sentence of 30 
words or less, clip it to a sealed envelope containing 
your name and address and mail both to Lakeside 
Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York, before midnight March 31. 


FIRST PRIZE $100 
SECOND PRIZE $75 
THIRD PRIZE $50 


Winners’ names will be announced in the June 
issue of PHE and the yinning definition will be 
displayed at the booth of Practical Home Economics 
incorporating Better Food at the AHEA convention 
in Minneapolis, June 21-24. Will it be yours? 
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Thy. This. with: WUCOA/ 


EASY-TO-EAT : ———— 
FRIED CHICKEN Ee 














; 


1 teaspoon salt A good way to do 
d chicken (fryer) ¥% teaspoon pore’ fried chicken for class 
demonstration .. . for blind 


taste-test .. . for buffet 


1 3-poun : 

¥, cup flour Nucoa margarine 2) Cut meat 
: u 

d disjoint chicken. ( Dg inches 


al ash, and dry and disjoin 
(i) W saga ciaces approximately aden paper hospitality in your home.* 
<— (@) Combine flour, 2 Pde mixture as 1 And what a help is Nucoa’s 
. eee ; 
c to % P reasonable cost! 


. Ss oO ” 
bag. (4) Toss pores’ hicken in Nucoa Ye 90 minutes. 


al cone em, Cook slowly 15 t° | 
turnin: ings. } 
Yield: 4 generous — kialncoeeee — 








TEST NUCOA IN COOKING 
AGAINST OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


Do you think you can “call your shots’? 
. Blind taste-tests may surprise you! 


175 tests daily insure the sweet flavor, the pleas- 
ing, smooth-churned texture, the dependable food 
value of every delicious pound. 


We challenge you to treat yourself to this inter- 
esting experiment. Prepare fried chicken by the 
above recipe, varying only the type of fat used. 
Divide the cut-up chicken into thirds. Fry one NUTRITIONALLY RICH 
third in Nucoa margarine, as suggested; one third , 
es Wk ani expensive churned sprea Py eer In cooking, as well as when used as a spread, 
one third in hydrogenated shortening. Then in Nucoa supplies the taste appeal and the nutrients 
sid . ; F for which its sector of the Seven Basic Foods is 
your class room, or professional kitchen, or with oe : 
a group of friends in your own home, conduct a valuable. No other churned spread is richer in 
blind taste-test. See which third gets the most food ee em oheeo Vit ia finer year- 
votes for fine flavor. You may think you can tell ans 


off-hand which will win, but home economists ; ; 
* Attractive Supplementary Sheet, il- 
are lustrating steps of this recipe. Fits 










and food editors who have taken part in such a ee, ties sateen Whe 
test have been surprised! The Best Foods, Inc. (Dept. B-3), 
1 East 43rd Street, New York 
There are good reasons why you can depend 
on Nucoa’s fine flavor at cooking temperatures. 
The makers. of Nucoa have been leaders for a 
quarter of a century in developing the modern 
type of appetizing, nutritious margarine. And 
Nucoa is made under strict laboratory control. 








** NUCOA’! REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Aye) good ‘it melts in your Mouth” 
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